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NEW AND IMPORTANT SERIES 
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EVENTS of OUR OWN TIME. A Series of 


Volumes on the most Important Events of the Last Half-Century. Each 
Volume will contain from 300 to 400 pages, and will be Illustrated with 
Portraits on Copper, Maps, Plaus, or other Engravings, and will be published 


at 5s., in cloth. 
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The WAR in the CRIMEA. By General Sir 
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Large-Paper Copies (250 only), price 10s, 6d. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS in ENGINEERING. By Professor 
VERNON HARCOURT. With many Illustrations. 


I reparation. 
The LIBERATION of ITALY. By EDWARD 


DICEY. With Portraits, 
Among the Volumes to follow may be named: 
The REFOUNDING of the GERMAN EMPIRE. 
The CIVIL WAR in AMERICA. 
The EXPLORATION of AFRICA. 
The OPENING of JAPAN. 


Just published. 


A YOUNG MACEDONIAN in the ARMY 


of ALEXANDER the GREAT. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. 
With 16 Illustrations from the Antique, price 5s., cloth. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. 5s. 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS, 5s. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 
STORIES of the EAST, from HERODOTUS. 5s. 
The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s. 
WITH the KING at OXFORD. 5s. 
STORIES of the MAGICIANS. is. 
The HAMMER. 5s. 
STORIKS from LIVY. 5s. 
The STOKY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 3s. 6d. 
A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 3s, 6d. 
HEROES and KINGS. 1s. 6d. 
The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of the Two Roses. 
The COUNT of the SAXON SHORE, 5s, 
THREK GREEK CHILDREN. 3s. 6d. 
TO the LIONS, 3s. 6d. 
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WINCHESTER MEADS in the DAYS of 


BISHOP KEN: aStory. By Mrs. MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations, 
price 5s., cloth. 


5s. 


Previous Volumes of the same Series. 
UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE in the DAYS of GEORGE HERBERT. 5s. 
ON the BANKS of the OUSE: a Tale of the Times of Newton and 


Cowper. 5s. 

UNDER the MENDIPS: a Tale of the Times of Hannah More. 5s. 

IN the EAST COUNTRY, with SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 5s. 

IN COLSTON’S DAYS: a Bristol Story. 5s. 

EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
UP and DOWN the PANTILES: a Story 
of Tunbridge Wells. By Mrs. MARSHALL. 1s. 
In November. 


FRESH from the FENS; or, Three 


Lincolnshire Lassies: a Story. By E.WARD. With 8 Illustrations, price 
In November. 


5s., cloth. 
LADY GREY of SILVERDEN. by E. S. 


ELLIOTT, Author of ‘ Copsley Annals,” &c. Price 1s., cloth. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
COPSLEY ANNALS, preserved in Proverbs. 5s, 
I MUST KEEP the CHIMES GOING. ls. 6d, 
MRS. BLACKETT’S STORY. 1s. 
REGISTERED SUNSHINE. 2s. 6d. 


ONLY a DOG. By a Hvmote 


With Illustrations, New Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d.; sewed, ls, 


FRIEND. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


In December. 


SCENES CONNECTED with the LIFE of 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. With 14 
Cop: per-Plates, and many other Engravings of Places connected with the Poet 
and his Work, from Drawings by EDWARD HULL. Price One Guinea, cloth. 


Large-Paper Copies (150 only), price Three Guineas, 


In November, 


FROM CHARING CROSS to ST. PAUL'S. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. With 12 Plates, and many other E i 
of Street Scenes in London, from Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. Price 
One Guinea, cloth. 


Large-Paper Copies (100 only), price £2 12s, 6d. 


In November. 


The LIFE of HENRY DAWSON, Landscape 


Painter. With 14 Copper-Plates engraved by his Son from t 
characteristic Works of the Painter. Price One Guinea, cloth. a 


Large-Paper Copies (100 only), price £2 12s. 6d. 


In December, 


The PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1890: being 


the First Volume of the New Series. With 36 Copper-Plates, and a large 
number of other Illustrations. Price 35s., cloth, or Tos, half-morocco. ba 


The New Series has been in many ways improved, and the 12 numbers form a 
very handsome volume, which, being quite complete in itself, makes a beautiful 
present for any one with artistic tastes. 


Some volumes of the old series are still to be had, but many have become scarce. 


Shortly. 


The RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. 


By W.C. LEFROY. With many Illustrations after A. BRUNET NES 
and H. TOUSSAINT. New Edition, price 6s., cloth. a 


Previous Volumes of the same Series, 
OXFORD. By ANpREW Lana. 6s. 
CAMBRIDGE. By J. W.Cuiark. 6s. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. By Stpyey Ler. 
WINDSOR. By W. J. Lorrie. 6s, 
EDINBURGH. By R. L. STEvENson. 


6s. 


3s. 6d, 
*,* The Guinea Editions of the four first named of these books, containi ; 
original Etchings, are still to be had, . hs Soe ae 


In December. 


Mrs. THRALE (afterwards Mrs. Piozzi). By 


L. B. SEELEY, M.A. With 9 Copper-Plates after HOGAR y 
ZOFFANY, &e. Price 7s. 6d., dee. ean 


Large-Paper Copies (150 only), price 21s, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
HORACE WALPOLE and HIS WORLD. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
FANNY BURNEY and HER FRIENDS. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


A SECOND EDITION of 


EXMOOR and the HIGHLANDS of WEST 


SOMERSET. ByJ. LL. W. PAGE, Author of “ An Explorati 
moor.”” . With Etchings and other Illustrations, price 7s. Ga. seiideiaieaaan 


“A book full of pleasant reading.” —Graphic, 
A SECOND EDITION of 


An EXPLORATION of DARTMOOR. 


J. LL. W. PAGE. With Etchings and other Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


**A very thorough and practical book.”—Academy. 


SUMMER DAYS on the THAMES: Recol- 


lections of the River from Oxford to Henley. By Rev. J 
Cloth, Is. 6d.; sewed, 1s. ee ee 


By 
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T HE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE OF HORATIO, VISCOUNT NELSON, 
By G. LATHOM BROWNE, 

Barrister-at-Law, Author of ** Wellington,” “Narratives of State Trials,” &c. 

With Heliogravure Frontispiece Portrait, 13 Full-Page Illustrations of Portraits 


and Relics of Nelson, hitherto unpublished, and 4 Maps, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops, 18s. [Just ready. 


With INTRODUCTION by Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT. 


A VINDICATION of the RIGHTS of 


WOMAN: with Strictures on Political and other Subjects, By Mary 
WoListTonecrarr. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
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GOTTFRIED KELLER: a Selection of his 
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By the AUTHOR of “ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE.” 


The ENGLISH NOVEL in the TIME of 


SHAKESPEARE. By J.J. Jusseranp. With 6 Heliogravures and many 
other Illustrations in the text, demy 8vo, handsome cloth, gilt tops, 21s. 

«‘ Full of accurate reading.”’—Saturday Review. : 
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With INTRODUCTION by the Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
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** A well-written book...... Realistic description.” —Leeds Mercury. 


Now ready, Vol. IV. of “The ADVENTURE SERIES.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF THOMAS PELLOW, 


OF PENRYN, MARINER. 
(Three-and-Twenty Years in Captivity among the Moors.) 
Written by Himself, and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 

; Dr. ROBERT BROWN. 
Illustrated from Contemporaneous Prints, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FAMOUS MUSICAL COMPOSERS: Bio- 
graphies of Eminent Musicians. By Lyp1a T, Morris. Numerous Portraits, 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

“‘ Adorned by a series of attractive portraits, aud is written in a readable 
style.”—Scotsman. 


TENERIFFE: Personal Experiences of 


the Island asa Health-Resort. By GzorGe W. StTRETTELL, Author of “A 
New Source of Revenue for India,” &, Crown 8vo, paper, 1s. 








SECOND EDITION, with Additions, small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


WILD NATURE WON by KINDNESS. By 


Mrs, BRIGHTWEN. Illustrated. 
“A really charming book...... The volume is excellently illustrated...... Mrs, 
Brightwen chats in the most delightful fashion...... Those who care for a book of 
loving observation of winged life will find much to please and amuse them.”— 


Graphic. 





A CORNISH ROMANCE, 


ESTHER PENTREATH: the 


By J. H. Pearce, Author of ‘ Bernice,’’ &c. 


Miller’s 
Crown 8yo, 


Daughter. 
[Neat week, 


cloth gilt, 6s. De eee 
VOL. I, of “The PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 


MADEMOISELLE IXE. By Lanoe Fal- 
CONER. 24mo, paper, 1s, 6d. 
“« Most convenient in size...... The story itself is well told.’—Weekly Times, 


New Two-Volume Novel, just ready. 


PHILOSOPHER DICK: Adventures and 


Contemplations of a New Zealand Shepherd, 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL of ETHICS. 
Devoted to the Advancement of Ethical Knowledge and Practice. No. I., 
OCTOBER, 1890. Price 2s, 6d. 

The Morality of Strife, by Professor Henry Sidgwick.—The Freedom of 
Ethical Fellowship, by Felix Adler, Ph.D.—The Law of Relativity in Ethics, 
by Professor Harald Hoffding.—The Ethics of Land-Tenure, by Professor J. B. 
Clark.—The Communication of Moral Ideas as a Function of an Ethical Society, 
hy Bernard Bosanquet, M.A.—Dr. Abbot's ‘‘ Way Out of Agnosticism,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Josiah Royce.—A Service of Ethics to Philosophy, by William M., Salter. 
—Book Notices and Reviews. _ Sean 
“An Account of a Journey through an Unknown Land 

(Thibet),” by W. W. Rockhill; “The First Emigrant Train 
to California,” by General J. Bidwell; “ How London is 
Governed,” by Albert Shaw; and “ Two French Sculptors : 
Rodin and Dalou,” by W. C. Brownell; in 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE for NOVEM- 
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—— 
THREE YEARS IN WESTERN CHINA.* 

Iv isa pity that Mr. Hosie has not a more lively and picturesque 
pen, for he is made of the stuff of which great travellers are 
made, and in his journeys had ample opportunities of observa- 
tion. He is very modest about himself and his hardships, 
though this volume shows that he possessed a patience, a 
perseverance, and an endurance truly admirable. The story 
of his wanderings, making all allowance for the depressing 
circumstances of continuous fatigue and a trying climate, is 
little more than a mere record of the road and its difficulties, 
and an uninteresting account of the physical features of 
the country. Occasionally a stretch of prosperous plain, or 
un unusually wild and stern mountain landscape, of which 
we will allow he had enough to satisfy the most enthusiastic 
lover of mountains, extorts a word of admiration from him; 
and once, indeed, he compares a distant snowy range seen 
over a less bright mountainous country, to a huge foam-crested 
billow on a dark, rolling sea. Once,and once only, does he let 
himself “ go,” and then not till he has threatened to throw 
down his pen; it is a description of the view seen from the 
wall of the celebrated city of Ta-li-Fu. It must have been 
indeed a glorious moment when, a few days before, the weary 
travellers first saw the plain of Ta-li-Fu. 


We will now proceed to indicate the nature and extent of 
Mr. Hosie’s journeys. He was deputed to reside at Chung- 
king, “ to watch the conditions of British trade in Ssu-chuan,” 
according to the Convention of Chefoo. Chung-king is 
situated on the Yang-tze, about 1,500 miles from the sea, and 
from that city Mr. Hosie made three journeys into South- 
Western China during the years (1882-1884) he acted as 
Consul. The first was through the province of Kuei-chou, 
the Chinese “Switzerland,” and home of the Miao-tzu, and 
back by the north-eastern strip of Yunnan to Sui-Fu on the 
Great River; the second, and most important, was taken 
through the rich province of Ssu-chuan, calling at Cheng-tu- 
Fu, the Sindafu of Marco Polo, to Ta-li-Fu, the capital of 
Western Yunnan, and back some way to the east of his first 
return journey; and the third, undertaken for the purposes 
of investigating the white-wax industry, was entirely in Ssu- 
chuan, was the shortest of the three, and ended at the highest 
navigable point on the Yang-tze, within a few miles of 
longitude 104°, the return journey being by water. 

Mr. Hosie started on April 19th, 1882, for his first tour, 
which had for its objects Kuei-chow and Eastern Yunnan. 
It was early spring, and the rice-fields, at that time sub- 
merged, are turned into fish-ponds. They are stocked by 
bundles of grass laid down in the shallow water of the Yang- 
tze, into which the fish spawn. The mode of fishing will 
seem primitive and childish to Western ears, but, like other 
crude methods of the Chinese, centuries of practice and ex- 
perience have contributed to make it effective. The fisherman, 
armed with a long bamboo, wades knee-deep into the mud and 
water, and mows the water in front of him with a semi-circular 
sweep. The silvery fish dashes into the mud, and the fisher- 
man pounces on the spot with a round wicker-basket, open at 
the bottom, with a hole at the top; through this he gropes for 
the fish, “and is,’ Mr. Hosie says, “rarely at fault.” The 
manufacture of the coarse Chinese paper, which our traveller 
saw on this journey, was such as the first man might have 
contrived, and may easily be imitated by immersing a chair- 
screen in a bath of pulp and taking it out again. We do 
not deny to this process the rank of an invention; we are 
only saying that it is an ancient one; for it was probably 
worked by the Chinese when the British Isles were only 
known to produce tin of good quality and delicious oysters. 
The Chinese are great devourers of salt, and Kuei-chow having 
no brine-wells of its own, is supplied by river from the Tzu- 
liu-ching wells in North-Western Ssu-chuan. The salt-cakes 





* Three Years in Western China: «@ Narrative of Three Journeys in Ssu-chuan, 
Kuei-chow, and Yunnan, By Alexander Hosie, M.A., F.R.G.S., H.B.M. Consular 
Service, China. With an Introduction by Archibald Little, F.R.G.8. London: 
George Philip and Son. 





are carried, the writer tells us, by “ bipeds” from the port to 
the nearest district city in the Kuei-chow border, a distance 
of one hundred miles. It was here that Mr. Hosie met 
the somewhat startling apparition of a pith-carrier on his 
way to Chung-king. On his return to that city, he went 
to see the pith cut into sheets of rice-paper. The opera- 
tion is one of those cunning feats of manipulative skill 
peculiar to the Oriental, and even he can only do it at night, 
when all is quiet. The writer tells us how best to imitate 
the feat:—* Roll up a sheet of paper, lay it on the table, 
place the left hand on top, and gently unroll it to the left.” 
The paring into a thin sheet has been done by the appli- 
cation of a keen-bladed knife to the receding edge of the 
pith. Mr. Hosie tried to perform the operation—and survived 
it. Two contrivances, one for irrigating, the other for hulling 
rice, which the traveller saw in a valley, struck him as “ in- 
genious.” The device for irrigation consisted of a water- 
wheel with short bamboos fixed on it at an angle, which 
filled, and then emptied themselves into a trough. The other 
consisted of boards fixed to the axle of the water-wheels, 
which alternately depressed and released a lever. The regular 
descent of a large flat stone attached to this lever, constituted 
the hulling-machine. 

Kuei-yang-Fu, the capital of Kuei-chow, did not interest 
Mr. Hosie, and he continued his journey to Yunnan-Fu, 
being probably anxious to reach the plateau of Yunnan. 
He complains somewhat bitterly of the mountainous nature 
of Kuei-chow, and declares that there is no level ground 
in the province. The first thing which the party met 
on entering the next province was a_ bullock-cart, and 
they were all (excepting, of course, Mr. Hosie) struck 
dumb at this unusual spectacle. A few more days and they 
reached Yunnan-Fu, which from the brief description given 
of it, has much the same accessories as Ta-li-Fu. This city, 
in common with the whole of Yunnan, suffered much from the 
Mahommedan rebellion; it is the trade-centre of the famous 
Pu-erh brick-tea, which, we are sorry to say, is excluded from 
foreign transport by the cost of overland carriage. The return 
journey was through North-Eastern Yunnan, striking the 
Yang-tze at Sui-Fu, some four hundred miles west of Chung- 
king, following in the main the route of the Grosvenor 
Mission when on its way to inquire into the death of Mr. 
Margary. An amusing incident happened soon after the start 
homewards, in which one of the travellers’ chair-bearers, an 
opium-smoker, ‘figured. Chinese etiquette, we may say, de- 
mands that an official should travel in a chair. The man’s 
bundle containing his smoking materials had grown noticeably 
larger since the sojourn in the provincial capital. At a road- 
side halt, the opium-smoker sat apart whilst the others in- 
dulged in cakes. To his question, ‘Why he could not enjoy 
himself also ?” one of the others, by dumb show and the word 
“opium,” hinted the probable reason. Now for the rest of the 
story as told by the traveller :— 

“Next day we were suddenly overtaken by a sharp rainstorm, 

and, when the other bearers were searching for shelter, the 
smoker solemnly produced his bundle, and, gently undoing the 
cover, unfolded and donned a first-class waterproof. The astonish- 
ment visible on their faces, and the look of triumph in which the 
smoker indulged, were a study.” 
Those who have seen a Chinaman’s face when he has been 
well “done,” will envy Mr. Hosie. They were now passing 
through a rich, prosperous plain stretching up to Tung- 
chuan, “ itself close to the most celebrated copper-mines 
in the Empire.” Before and after reaching another rich 
plain, that of Chao-tung, mountainous and broken country 
was encountered, climbing on all-fours becoming some- 
times a necessity, which makes Mr. Hosie exclaim, at the 
suggestion of railways: “Talk of railways by this route; as 
well talk of railways to the moon ;” and this, by-the-way, is the 
trade-route from Ta-li-Fu and Yunnan generally, to Sui-Fu, 
skirting also the country of the Lolos, of whom the inhabi- 
tants have a wholesome dread. Their troubles of climbing 
were over at the banks of the Nan-kuang, and dropping down 
the tributary to Sui-Fu, the remainder of the journey was 
doubtless a pleasant relief. 

The second journey, by way of Cheng-tu-Fu, the Sindafu of 
Marco Polo, to Ta-li-Fu, the capital of “ Western Carajan,” 
was the longest of the three, and for the greater part in Ssu- 
chuan, the richest and most populous province of the Chinese 
Empire. Passing through an extensively worked coal-country, 
Mr. Hosie turned aside from the main route to visit the great 
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salt-wells of Tzu-liu-ching, the working of which it would be 
foolish to omit, as it furnishes another striking example of the 
quaintness and conservatism of Chinese mechanical ingenuity. 
A staging some 60ft. high is erected over a hole a few 
inches in diameter. A rope, wound round a drum by oxen, 
draws to the top of this staging an enormous tube consisting 
of bamboos, the bottom of which is provided with a leather 
valve. When the entire length of the tube is above ground, a 
workman draws it aside over a reservoir, pushes up the valve 
with a rod, and the brine is released. Surely of all the grotesque 
and absurd modes of raising liquid, this “takes the cake.” The 
fate that overtakes most Chinese miners, and which, on the 
other hand, is a continual necessity of Chinese agriculture, has, 
in spite of the proverb, not yet spurred the businesslike intellect 
of the Chinaman to invent that necessary appliance called a 
pump. The village pump, which in our youth we regarded as 
u harmless and refrigerating toy, and in our wiser days call 
the “ cow with the iron tail,” and which over and above the inn 
is the centre of gossip in every English village, is denied to 
the Chinese, though the necessity of food, the ever-recurring 
experience of human life, is felt by them asitisbyus. A 
clever writer has told us that we never learn by the experience 
of others, and but seldom by our own. The Chinaman has 
reversed this saying with a vengeance, for he never learns by 
his own experience, but invariably profits by that of others. 
Truly, the mind becomes lost in the contemplation of 
the early stages and first developments of Chinese con- 
structive skill. All things must have a beginning; but 
one cannot conceive the brine-lifting arrangement of Tzu- 
liu-ching to have had a definite beginning. Petroleum- 
wells, which occur with the salt, conveniently provide gas 
for evaporating the brine. A few days further along 
the To River brought the traveller to the Chien-Chou 
plain, famous for its opium. Here a foreign industry has 
changed the crops and probably the complexion of the plain. 
The saf-flower, for which it was once noted, has been supplanted 
by the introduction of aniline dyes, or, as Mr. Hosie suc- 
cinctly expresses it, “‘ Pure Soluble Scarlet’ in bottle; and 
the plain of Chien-Chou has been converted into a poppy- 
garden.” 

The plateau of Cheng-tu is renowned for its fertility, and 
Cheng-tu-Fu, as befits its position, is a splendid city sur- 
rounded by a wall twelve miles long, and is the residence of a 
Viceroy, whose jurisdiction extends only over Ssu-chuan, 
Chibli being the only other province of the eighteen similarly 
honoured. Mr. Hosie was much struck with Cheng-tu-Fu, as, 
, indeed, his predecessors, from Polo downwards, have been :— 

“It is without exception the finest city I have seen in China; 
Peking and Canton will not bear comparison with it. The streets 
in the Chinese quarter are fairly broad, paved with stone, and 
slope gently to either side. ..... But the prettiest sight of all 
was the sign-boards. These are not placed horizontally over 
the shop-doors as in Europe; they hang vertically from iron bars 
projecting from the walls. In Cheng-tu they are one mass of gold 
and colour, decorating the streets, and proclaiming, at the same 
time, the names of the shops and the wares on sale.” 

The traveller had now entered the country of Marco Polo, 
whose route, however, has not been followed with any great 
certainty, owing to the discrepancy between the length of his 
stages and those of modern travellers. How much, indeed, of 
what the Venetian describes, he really saw, or was only hear- 
say, we shall never know. Not far from the capital the 
traveller met a strange procession. We shall be forgiven the 
quotation :— 

“To the south of the small district city of Shuang-liu, we met 
a party of Tibetans clad in their long, reddish, woollen gowns. 
They were on foot, but each was leading his pony by the bridle. 
A few hundred yards behind them was a large, wooden, barred 
cage, slung on a couple of carrying-poles supported by a pair 
of bearers. In the chair sat an individual heavily chained, and 
clothed in even a more pronounced red than his guards. Although 
I was unable to get at the details of the case, beyond the apparent 
fact that the gentleman in irons was being escorted to Cheng-tu, 
yet the method of conveyance told me that he was a criminal of 
no ordinary type.” 

At Chiung-Chou, whose inhabitants have improved since 
Von Richthofen’s visit, the Nan-Ho is crossed by a fine 
stone bridge of fifteen arches, 250 yards long and 24 ft. 
broad. From the pavilion in the middle the traveller 
“caught a glimpse of snow-clad mountains to the West.” 
The Ming-shan district, reached a few days later, sup- 
plies a tea exclusively for the Imperial palace. At Ya- 
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describes an interesting floating-bridge, to which, however 
we can only refer. The Sifans next attracted his attention, 
and the stories of their immorality were repeated to him, as 
they had been to former travellers. Of the veracity of the 
Chinese, however, our author has a poor opinion, expressed else. 
where : “ The problem as to how far a Chinese believes his most 
intimate friend, has been present with me for many years, and 
still remains unsolved.” He speaks favourably of the Sifang 
and also of the Lolos, doubtless the Koloman of Marco Polo, 
whom that traveller described as a “ handsome race,” ag does 
our traveller. It seems, indeed, to have been the fate of the 
Chinese in dispossessing the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country, whether Miao-tzu, Sifans, or Lolos, to have ousted 
a handsomer race than themselves. The route skirted the 
western boundary of the independent Lolo district, and the 
state of the country, bristling with forts and guard-houses, wag 
simply one of siege ; even these defences do not prevent whole 
caravans being carried off into captivity. The country next 
traversed by the traveller was the famous and fertile plain 
of Chien-Chang, the “Caindu” of the Venetian, renowned 
then as now, through all China, though the white-wax 
insect, its chief product, is not mentioned in Chinese books 
till the sixteenth century, and was apparently not known. 
and, if our memory serves us, not mentioned by Polo. 
Mr. Baber’s derivation of Chantu, the Chinese name for the 
valley, from “ Caindu,” seems to us a plausible one. On one 
point, indeed, the testimony of the great Venetian is decidedly 
at variance with Chinese tradition. He mentions a lake with 
pearls in it, and the same story was told to the traveller of 
to-day (though not to Mr. Baber), and specimens were brought 
to him; but the lake is said by the Chinese to have only come 
into existence by a catastrophe like that which overtook the 
“Cities of the Plain,” years after Polo’s visit to “Caindu.” 
Our traveller’s arrival at Ning-yuan, which stands on the 
“pearl” lake, was contemporaneous with a long-wished-for 
shower of rain, and a deputation accordingly went to thank 
him. At Hang-chou, for the first and last time, Mr. Hosie 
found it necessary to produce a revolver to quell a riot between 
the townspeople and his followers. Once more the traveller 
came upon the “Great River,” here the “Golden River,” the 
“Brius” of Polo, near its head-waters, and a clear and un- 
navigable stream. Of his arrival at Ta-li-Fu we have already 
spoken, and it only remains to mention that many folk-tales of 
the “ Gold Teeth” were told to him while resting there. The 
third journey is chiefly devoted to the white-wax insect; a 
valuable chapter discusses the life-history and uses of this 
unique and probably decaying industry. This remarkable 
insect is carried from its breeding-grounds in the Chien- 
Chang valley to mature in the Prefecture of Chia-ting, and 
its carriers haste the whole way and race for the river fords. 

Mr. Hosie’s Three Years in Western China will interest many 
from a commercial point of view; but he allows the reader few 
glimpses of the people and the scenery, which obviously must 
have been magnificent. South-Western China, the nearest 
point to our Indian Empire, has suffered wofully, he tells us, 
from the Mahommedan rebellion. Immigration is necessary, 
but the probability of it doubtful, as the Chinaman, though 
a great thief, dislikes settling on land which may belong to 
other people; the European, indeed, does not thieve, but has no 
hesitation in settling on land which he knows does not belong to 
him. As for the Burmah route, Bhamo to Ta-li-Fu, diamonds 
perhaps might pay the carriage, nothing else. It might with 
justice be called the “ South-West Passage.” 


A CHRONICLE-HISTORY OF THE LONDON STAGE.* 
THE student to whom facts and figures are of greater utility 
than the mere critical estimates of our elder dramatic poets 
with which, to the no small disgust of Mr. Fleay, our age has 
been deluged, will accord a hearty and grateful welcome to 
his laborious and solid work, whose primary aim is, as its 
author tells us, to afford a foundation for a chronological 
arrangement of the writings of our greater playwrights, and, 
consequently, for a clearer comprehension of their careers, 
and the developments of their art, than can be obtained from 
the speculative and confused narratives of inert “critical” 
historians and biographers. 

Commencing as it does with the infancy or dawn of the 
drama in the reign of Elizabeth, and ending with its decrepi- 
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a 
tude, or “gloaming before nightfall,” about seven years 
revious to the execution of the first Charles, the volume is 
really what it professes to be, a complete chronicle-history of 
the Metropolitan stage in its palmiest days. The long night 
which followed on this period, and still continues with no 
sign of new dawn, but, as some think, with intenser darkness 
rather, has, indeed, heen from time to time illumined by such 
stars as Dryden, Otway, Congreve, Farquhar, Goldsmith, and 
Sheridan ; but these would appear to belong toa wholly different 
system, and in no acting play produced subsequent to 1642 
do we seem to catch the faintest echo of “that large utterance 
of the early gods.” Only in the unacted dramas of Shelley 
and Browning has it been partially recovered; and, as Mr. 
Fleay observes, the stage for these “is not yet.” 

The book is, of course, intended less for consecutive read- 
ing than for reference, much of it being necessarily occupied 
with tables or lists which the student will be glad to consult 
when he is curious to know the exact date of the production 
of any play, the name of its author, or where and by whom it 
was originally performed,—all of which particulars Mr. Fleay 
has been somehow able to supply, even with respect to the 
major portion of the most obscure dramatic compositions of 
the prolific period with which he deals. But while these are 
for the specialist only, and chiefly perhaps to be regarded as 
mere raw material for future histories and biographies, the 
claims of those who are true lovers of the drama without 
being exactly antiquarians have been by no means ignored; 
and such will find no lack of entertaining matter in the ample 
introductions with which every chapter of the work is pro- 
vided, and which elucidate the contents of its several divisions, 
and indicate the main points of interest in each period. Any 
one who reads these introductions carefully, together with 
the “General Stage History” which Mr. Fleay also supplies, 
will have a sufficient knowledge of what was done on or in any 
way affecting the London stage during the three reigns— 
those of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., namely—in 
which alone the highest literary and histrionic powers were 
united in its service. Nor can it be said that there is nothing 
of universal interest in all this. 

When, for example, we read how out of the private per- 
formances at marriages, &c., of the gentry, and the Inns of 
Court Revels, grew the private theatres (enclosed dwellings), 
and out of the inn-yard play-places and the open-air scaffolds 
in market-places grew the public theatres; that on August 
7th, 1559, the first recorded Court performance took place, 
and on Twelfth Night, 1560, at the Guildhall, the first 
recorded City performance; that January 18th, 1562, wit- 
nessed the production of the first English tragedy, Gorboduc, 
the year 1566 that of the first prose play, The Supposes 
(adapted from Ariosto), represented in English, the year 1587 
that of Richard IITI., the first chronicle-history in its full 
sense, and the years 1567-73 the advent of Greene, Kyd, 
Lodge, Peele, Nash, and Marlowe, our first playwrights of 
real genius; that between the years 1558 and 1563 was per- 
formed the first play, or rather two plays in one, King Johan, 
in which an English Sovereign was brought upon the stage; 
that the chronicle-history, invented by Marlowe, arose with 
the Armada and died with Elizabeth; that in early plays the 
Christian names of the comic characters are taken from real 
names of the actors; that about 1589, Lord Strange’s company 
was founded, of which Shakespeare was a member; that 
the children’s companies were suppressed in the time of 
James I.; that under Elizabeth five inn-yards, four private 
houses, the ‘ Hope’ at Bankside, and seven public stages or 
common playhouses, were used for dramatic representations ; 
that the Common Council of the City did their utmost to 
suppress the theatres, and would undoubtedly have succeeded 
but for the Royal opposition, so that it may be said that we 
are in no small degree indebted to Queen Elizabeth for such 
masterpieces as Lear and Hamlet,—when we read these 
things, we recognise that they have far more than a mere 
antiquarian interest, and should be known by all who would 
fully understand the external conditions under which the 
development of the world’s greatest dramatic poet was alone 
possible. Even the tables themselves are not wholly barren of 
interesting matter for those who are curious about dates, as, 
for instance, when, after recording the performance of Cymbe- 
line, it is added that the play was “ well liked” of Charles I. 

And, much as Mr. Fleay must despise such readers—a 





numerous class, we fear—as take pleasure in reading those 
critiques of old playwrights which he so strongly depre- 
cates, he is too good-natured to neglect them altogether ; 
for in his introductions and elsewhere, he is by no means 
sparing of his own literary impressions and convictions. 
Thus, he tells us that he regards Webster and Beaumont as 
the greatest names of that period next to Shakespeare ; that 
the account of Ford prefixed to the “ Mermaid” edition of his 
best plays is remarkable for nothing but one solitary observa- 
tion on the most perfect, if also the most flagitious of that 
poet’s tragedies, with which he (Mr. Fleay) happens to dis- 
agree; that English blank verse is as much indebted to Peele 
as to Marlowe; and that playwrights who were also actors 
greatly excelled the gentleman-authors. Though not con- 
cerned with modern poets, he lets us know that he has a very 
high opinion of Skelley, Sir Henry Taylor, and Browning, 
and a poor one of the bulk of Wordsworth’s blank verse as too 
closely akin to the slipshod verse of the later dramatists. 

These judgments—merely literary, it will be seen—are 
pronounced clearly and authoritatively enough; but the 
grounds are not always stated, and when given, seem some- 
what slender and insufficient. In illustration of his remark 
about acting playwrights and gentleman-authors, he quotes 
Greene, Peele (of Marlowe he is doubtful), Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Haywood, and others,—all actor-poets; and on the 
other hand, Beaumont, Fletcher, Webster, Massinger, Shirley, 
Ford, and Chapman, “all great as poets, but none (except 
Massinger perhaps) equal to even the lesser men in the other 
list, in that indefinable quality which separates the acting play 
from the drama for closet-reading.” Now, with respect to 
Beaumont and Fletcher, we had always been under the im- 
pression that, as playwrights merely, they surpassed all their 
rivals, even Shakespeare; that they could score a far greater 
number of successes on the stage; and that—so we remember 
to have read—even up to the time of Charles II., three of 
their plays were acted for one of Shakespeare’s. 

Of the copious tables of Court performances, companies, 
authors, and plays, licences for acting plays, &c., of which the 
book so largely consists, it is perhaps unnecessary to say 
much here. They correct many errors into which Mr. Fleay’s 
predecessors had fallen, and will have to be consulted by all 
future dramatic historians or biographers who have any respect 
for accuracy in the matter of dates, &c. One of the most 
noticeable lists is that of the plays performed at Court in 
1611-12, given in chap.iv. It corrects many gross inaccuracies 
in the list contained in Mr. P. Cunningham’s Revels Accounts, 
which Mr. Fleay severely, but also, we fear, justly characterises 
as “the most glaringly impudent of the many forgeries pub- 
lished by Cunningham and Collier, and endorsed by Halliwell.” 
The third chapter, which deals with performances during the 
years 1594-1603, is rightly regarded by Mr Fleay as the most 
important in the book, for it was at this period that Shake- 
speare produced his comedies and histories; and, happily, 
materials for complete lists are exceptionally abundant, as in 
Henslow’s Diary alone, which is largely drawn upon, there is 
“a detailed account of all the plays produced at the Rose and 
Fortune by the Admiral’s company.” The period is also 
remarkable for the three years’ war or contention of the rival 
companies, in which all the leading playwrights became 
involved, and of which, in Mr. Fleay’s opinion, too little notice 
has been taken by previous writers. To it we are indebted for 
the “ satirical humours ” of Jonson and others. 

It would be difficult to overpraise the zeal and conscien- 
tious industry of the compiler of such a work; nor can 
any reader glance down the numerous lists it contains with- 
out being struck by the immense amount of research they 
evidence, or sharing Robert Browning’s surprise that there 
should be sources for such minute particulars. It should 
be added, in fairness to Mr. Fleay, that his own style of 
writing is sufficiently lucid and concise to render the perusal 
of his introductory and other remarks as pleasant as it 
is profitable. Although the work has been divided into 
chapters (of which there are eight, the last consisting of index- 
lists), mainly to afford halting-places for the reader, who 
would find an unbroken work on such a subject insufferably 
tedious, and partly also to facilitate examination of lists for 
short periods, the divisions have not been purely arbitrary, the 
“ main” ones having, as Mr. Fleay explains, been fixed “ by the 
succession of Sovereigns,” and the “minor ” ones by the “occur- 
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rence of great plague years, when the playhouses being shut 
for a considerable time, great changes invariably took place in 
the constitution and allocation of the companies.” In other 
respects, the reader's comfort has been well provided for. 
The type of the book is large and clear, the paper of good 
quality, and the binding tasteful and substantial. Though 
such a work cannot be, and, indeed, from the limited number 
of copies printed, is not expected to be, popular, we hope that 
its reception by those for whom it is intended will be suffi- 
ciently encouraging to induce Mr. Fleay to give to the world his 
projected work on the authors of the period, in which their 
writings will be more fully dealt with than they could be in 
the present volume. 


WESTERGAARD’S “FUNDAMENTAL OUTLINES OF 

STATISTICAL THEORY.” * 
OF all the sciences, that of Statistics appears probably to 
many the dullest and most repulsive. And yet it is not too 
much to say that it has its imaginative, one might almost say 
its poetic side. What human act would appear to spring from 
more various causes, to be influenced by more various cireum- 
stances, than that of suicide? Is not the man at first sight a 
romancer who would tell us that, viewed on a sufficiently 
large scale, such an act is subject to definite laws, and is 
capable of almost exact calculation, and that for each sex? 
Yet nothing is more certain. In the twenty-six years 186]- 
1886, the total actual number of female suicides in Denmark 
was 2,803; the calculated number was 2,809, a difference of 
six only. The very modes of death are calculable. For the 
same period, the actual number of suicides by hanging was 
8,108 for men, 1,569 for women; the calculated numbers were 
8,107 and 1,568, a difference of one only on each. The very 
numbers in a given month may be calculated with scarcely 
less exactness. Thus, during the same period for the month of 
October, the actual numbers were, for men 1,952, for women 
573, whilst the calculated ones were 1,954 and 574. Is it 
wonderful that the glimpses thus obtained of an order in 
seeming chaos, of laws ruling that which at first sight shows 
itself as most wilful or most fortuitous, should exercise over 
some minds a real fascination ? 

Professor Westergaard’s new work—the simultaneous ap- 
pearance of which both in a German and a Danish form shows 
sufficiently the importance attached to it on the Continent— 
puts forward very clearly in its opening words the claims of 
statistical science upon human attention :— 

“Tf one considers human society in its life and action, one may 
at the first glance perceive in the most various fields a surprising 
regularity. Every year, for instance, in any country or class of 
the population, about the same number of marriages take place, 
and the figures for births and deaths, for suicide and crime, recur 
fairly regularly from year to year at the same level. Whether it 
be the results of games of chance, or those of postal and railway 
traffic, of navigation and trade, upon all is impressed a certain 
stamp of regularity. Thus, for instance, it will be observed 
that in this century the number of births in Denmark in its 
relation to population only once—in the year 1832—fell below 
3 per cent., but otherwise oscillated between 3 and 34; that in 
the same country, during the last decade, from 10 to 11 per cent. 
of the births were illegitimate; that the frequency of suicide 
fluctuated within narrow limits, about the figure of 27 per cent. 
of the population. An example of a different sort is offered by a 
series of experiments communicated by Quételet,—viz., that a ball 
was drawn 4,096 times out of an urn containing an equal number 
of white and black balls, with the result that 2,066 drawings gave 
a white, and 2,030 a black ball, so that out of a thousand balls 
there were 504 white and 496 black... ... Now this stability in 
matters of number has a high practical import. It alone makes 
it possible to fix a picture of human society; it enables us to draw 
conclusions for the future, and thereby to exercise in the most 
various relations a beneficial influence on social life..... . On 
the ground of this regularity, one can establish a science of 
numbers—statistics. Its task is not only to determine before- 
hand the most accurate numbers and measures possible, to supply 
carefully collected and trustworthy materials, and therefrom to 
sketch a true picture of the vresent state of society, but also to 
provide the conditions under which this regularity shall show 
itself, so as to give a rational foundation to anticipatory calcula- 
tions. This means nothing else than the teaching of causes, and 
the understanding of numerical facts as results of a chain of 
influencing forces.” 

Having thus laid down his principles, Professor Westergaard 
proceeds to treat of the conditions of regularity, of conformity 
to law in games of chance, on the application to social 
statistics of the experience so gained; the leading principles 
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of the calculation of probabilities, the treatment of the 
materials so acquired; interpolation and adjustment of popu. 
lation, the movement of population, the bodily and mental 
qualities of population, economic statistics, insurance. Lastly, 
in the historical part, he treats of the materials of statistics, 
of statistics till the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and in the nineteenth century. Everywhere we find evi. 
dences of wide reading, in reference to German, English 
French, Italian authors, as well as to those of his ome 
and other Scandinavian countries; and of independence of 
thought in his treatment of the authors referred to. There 
is even a spice of grave humour in his critique on the dashing 
and dazzling Belgian theorist, Quételet, the type of whose 
mind is, indeed, the very opposite to that of the Danish Pro. 
fessor. Speaking, for instance, of Quételet’s celebrated 
homme moyen, of whom he would make the centre of gravity 
of society, he says :— 

“So long as this imaginary being is only considered as a unit 
of account, this may well consist with the principles of statistical 
science, which continually occupies itself with averages; but 
Quételet is always trying to provide the average man with flesh 
andblood...... According to Quételet, the average man should 
possess ideal beauty; he would be the type upon which, so to 
speak, Nature fashions all men with varying success; and the 
study of the average man would thereby have great importance 
MARGE 3) oe 6s The untenableness of this theory strikes the eye 
at once, even while leaving altogether out of account the impossi- 
bility of constructing a man out of a number of average qualities ; 
the average colour of the eyes would not correspond to the 
demands of beauty, and an average profile would certainly be far 
from ideal beauty...... As the physical average man repre- 
sented for Quételet the ideal of beauty, so the moral average man 
was the possessor of ideal spiritual strength, and represented the 
ideal of goodness, notwithstanding his average propensity to crime.” 
To the student, indeed, Professor Westergaard’s work is 
invaluable through its insistance on the importance of facts. 
“ The nicest calculation,” he says in one place, “cannot take 
the place of direct observation; one must therefore always 
put it to the proof, whether the results of calculation agree 
with experience.” And again: “The best hypothesis cannot take 
the place of one exact observation ; it is better to observe than 
to guess, with however much of foresight and method.” It is 
equally invaluable through its careful limitation of the 
province of statistics. In his interesting chapter on “the 
Bodily and Mental Qualities of Populations,” when he comes to 
the head of so-called “ Moral Statistics,” he is careful to point 
out that one can only deal with certain outward tokens of the 
soul’s life. One may reckon the number of committed 
murders, but not of attempts to murder; one may find the 
number of acts of an ecclesiastical character, but there can be 
no statistics of the actual religious sentiment; nor can the 
number of marriages tell us anything of the great number of 
cases in which people would have been glad to marry, but 
have remained single for one cause or another. Yet this 
strict limitation of the field of statistical science only 
makes the writer’s observations more valuable, even in 
respect of subjects in which he has received no special training, 
—e.qg., criminal statistics (since Professor Westergaard is not 
a lawyer). The work may, indeed, be said to be specially 
adapted to an English public rather than to the German one 
to which, in its translated form, it addresses itself. Nothing 
is evolved from the “inner consciousness ” of the writer; he 
is severely critical in the handling of every problem, studiously 
cautious in every deduction. A little more carefulness as to 
style might easily raise many passages to a grave eloquence. 
The book would perhaps have gained in interest for the 
general reader if, after outlining his subject, the author had 
made the history of statistics the first part of his work instead 
of the last, and, indeed, if a more historical treatment had 
been adopted throughout. A remark may also be made on 
the use by Professor Westergaard of the term “interpola- 
tion,” new to statistical theory; by this he designates all 
hypothetical calculations deduced from actual figures, as 
when, from a census of the population and a census of cattle 
taken in two different months, one seeks to calculate the 
number of cattle per inhabitant. The term is certainly a con- 
venient one, though it hardly perhaps commends itself at 
first sight, and there remains to be seen whether its con- 
venience will bring it into general use. 

It may be mentioned that Professor Westergaard is already 
the author of a valuable work (also published in German) on 
mortality and disease, dedicated to the present President of 
the Institute of Actuaries (Die Lehre von der Mortalitiit und 
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Morbilitit, Jena, 1882), and that his Fundamental Outlines of 
Statistical Theory have already been followed by a work drawn 
up by him in conjunction with the Director of the Statistical 
Office of Copenhagen ‘City, upon the statistics of marriage, on 
the basis of the social distribution of the population, from 
censuses and church registers in Denmark,* which, although 
less adapted to the general reader or the inquirer, contains much 
carefully drawn up and valuable matter for the professional 
statist. We find here from Danish records a confirmation 
of the observation often made of the tendency of young 
widowers to marry again. Thus, the per-centage of Danish 
widowers to bachelors marrying in the years 1878-82 was 6°8 
per cent., as against 8; and whilst out of 100 bachelors of 25 
who reached 45, 12 remained unmarried, out of 100 widowers of 
the same age, there was only 1. A similar tendency shows 
itself amongst widows. 





JAMES HOWELL’S FAMILIAR LETTERS.+ 


Great as is the interest and merit of these Familiar Letters 
of James Howell, now again brought before the public after 
more than a century’s oblivion, we do not altogether share in 
the editor’s surprise at the comparative oblivion which, to 
quote his own words, “seems to have swept both letters and 
all general interest in their author into a backwater of 
unmerited neglect.” It is in comparing their fate with the 
greater popularity of Montaigne’s Essays that Mr. Bennett 
so writes, after showing, in a quotation from Thackeray with 
which he heads his interesting biographical introduction, 
that the authors of both books were equal sharers in that 
great critic’s affectionate regard and intimacy. While, how- 
ever, both are what Thackeray calls prattlers, and both 
talk about themselves, Montaigne prattles of almost every 
familiar trifle under the sun, of qualities and speculations 
common to the race of men, suited, therefore, to nearly all 
readers. Howell’s prattle is, on the contrary, mainly of 
foreign travel, customs, and affairs, and of political events 
and persons of his day, the interest in which naturally 
decreased to the general reader as Continental travelling 
became no longer a novelty, and comments on contemporary 
politics, however familiarly given, and however interspersed 
with humorous anecdotes, came to require an accompanying 
effort of memory or reference to forgotten history. There 
is, moreover, a want of familiarity about many of these 
“Familiar Letters.” We are held somewhat at a distance by 
the sense of knowledge being imparted,—an interesting process 
no doubt, but requiring quite a different and less frequently 
present state of mind from that needed by the familiar style 
which speaks of what we have an equal share in, and almost 
fancy we could say ourselves. The reader, too, shrinks back 
with rather the feeling of an intruder, and of a bored intruder, 
from the elaborate expression of compliment and affection 
with which so many of the earlier letters begin, as for instance; 
one among many addressed to his friend, Richard Altham» 
Esq. :-— 

“ Dear S1r,—Love is the marrow of friendship, and letters are 
the elixir of love; they are the best fuel of affection, and cast a 
sweeter odour than any frankincense can do; such an odour, 
such an aromatic perfume your late letter brought with it, pro- 
ceeding from the fragrancy of those dainty flowers of eloquence, 
which I found blossoming as it were in every line; I mean those 
sweet expressions of love and wit, which in every period were 
intermingled with so much art, that they seem’d to contend for 
mastery which was the strongest. I must confess, that you put 
me to hard shifts to correspond with you in such exquisite strains 
and raptures of love, which were so lively, that I must needs 
judge them to proceed from the motions, from the diastole and 
systole of a heart truly affected ; certainly your heart did dictate 
every syllable you writ, and guided your hand all along. Sir, give 
me leave to tell you, that not a dram, nor a dose, nor a scruple of 
this precious love of yours is lost, but is safely treasur’d up in my 
breast, and answer’d in like proportion to the full: mine to you 
s as cordial, it is passionate and perfect, as love can be.” 

In contrast to the above, we cannot forbear quoting the 
following admirably expressed and cencise note which occurs 
much later on :— 

“To Mr. R. Sc. at York. 

“S1r,—I sent you one of the third, current, but ’twas not 
answer’d; I sent another of the thirteenth, like a second arrow 
to find out the first, but I know not what’s become of either: 
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I send this to find out the other two; and if this fail, there shall 
go no more out of my quiver. If you forget me, I have cause to 
complain, and more if you remember me. ‘To forget may proceed 
from the frailty of memory; not to answer me when you mind 
me, is pure neglect, and no less than a piacle. So I rest,—Yours 
easily to be recover’d, J. H” 

The letters grow more natural, and the sentiment less over- 
strained, as we follow the course of this voluminous corre- 
spondence, which fact in itself gives strong refutation to an 
opinion which has been put forth of the letters having been 
concocted for publication. Years and adversity will be seen 
to have matured the style and feeling of the writer, when we 
compare the earlier letter given above with the following on 
the same theme, written from his prison :— 

“To Tho. Ham, Esq. 

«‘Srr,—There is no such treasure as a true friend, it is a trea- 
sure far above that of St. Mark’s in Venice; a treasnre that is 
not liable to those casualties which others are liable to, as to 
plundering and burglary, to bankrupts and ill debtors, to firing 
and shipwrecks ; for when one hath lost his fortunes by any of 
these disasters, he may recover them all in a true friend, who is 
always a sure and stable commodity. This is verify’d in you, 
who have stuck so close to me in these my pressures; like a glow- 
worm (the old emblem of true friendship) you have shin’d to me 
in the dark. Nor could you do good offices to any that wisheth 
you better; for I always lov’d you for the freedom of your genius, 
for those choice parts and fancies I found in you, which I confess, 
hath made me more covetous of your friendship, than I used to be 
of others. And, to deal clearly with you, one of my prime errands 
to this town (when this disaster fell upon me) was to see you. 
God put a speedy period to these sad distempers ; but this wish, 
as I was writing it, did vanish in the impossibility of the thing, 
for I fear they are of a long continuance: so I pray God keep 
you, and comfort me, who am,—Your true friend to serve you, 

«Fleet, 5 May, 1643. ~ aes 

James Howell was born at the end of the sixteenth century, 
and died in 1666. He lived, therefore, through a period when 
it was possible for an intelligent observer and a shrewd 
reasoner as he was, to throw many “side-lights,” as the editor 
terms them, upon the great historical events and questions 
of the day. He had, too, exceptional opportunities, for 
one of his time and of his moderate means, of learning by 
observation the condition of foreign affairs, and so gaining an 
insight into the foreign policies which at that time were so 
interwoven with those of this country. When quite young, 
he was sent abroad in the interests of a glass-manufacturers’ 
firm. He seems to us to have qualified himself fora post of such 
responsibility in an amazingly short time ; but we rather infer 
than are exactly told that he prospered in what was com- 
mitted to him. It is, however, in the observations and descrip- 
tions with which his letters written during this three years’ 
absence abound, that we are interested. They are very full, 
elaborate, and exceedingly quaint, interspersed with anecdotes 
and shrewd comparisons and remarks, all mingled up together 
and told with a sedate gravity which makes them very enter- 
taining. On arriving in Holland, he digresses a little, and gives 
an admirably concise account of the struggle between Spain and 
the Low Countries, not many years before brought to a con- 
clusion. Thence, with eyes wide open, that nothing may 
escape him or lose the chance of being duly weighed in his 
receptive and well-balanced mind, he goes to Spain,—or, 
according to his own words, he “crossed and clambered up 
the Pyrenees to Spain,” finding them, as he afterwards relates, 
“not so high or so hideous as the Alps.” He spends a 
long time in Italy, and sends interesting and beautifully 
written descriptions of many of the cities there. Of Paris 
he has spoken very contemptuously :— 

“T am now newly come to Paris, this huge magazine of men, 
the epitome of this large populous kingdom, and rendezvous of 
all foreigners. The structures here are indifferently fair, tho’ 
the streets generally foul all the four seasons of the year; which 
I impute first to the position of the city, being built upon an isle, 
(the Isle of France, made so by the branching and serpentine 
course of the river of Seine) and having some of her suburbs 
seated high, the filth runs down the channel, and settles in many 
places within the body of the city, which lies upon a flat; as also 
for a world of coaches, carts, and horses of all sorts that go to and 
fro perpetually, so that sometimes one shall meet with a stop half 
a mile long of those coaches, carts, and horses, that can move 
neither forward nor backward, by reason of some sudden encounter 
of others coming a cross way; so that oftentimes it will be an 
hour or two before they can disentangle. In such a stop the 
great Henry was so fatally slain by Ravaillac. Hence comes it to 
pass, that this town (for Paris is a town, a city, and a university) 
is always dirty, and ’tis such a dirt, that by a perpetual motion is 
beaten into such black unctuous oil, that where it sticks no art 
can wash it off of some colours; insomuch, that it may be no im- 
proper comparison to say that an ill name is like the crot (the 
dirt) of Paris, which is indelible; besides, the stain this dirt 
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leaves, it gives also so strong a scent, that it may be smelt many 
miles off, if the wind be in one’s face as he comes from the fresh 
air of the country.” 

The languages and experience which Howell gained on 
this tour seem to have stood him in good stead all 
his life, and not many years elapse without his services 
being in request as travelling companion, secretary, or 
some post of the kind. We find him at Madrid on 
a mission of importance at the time of the celebrated 
Spanish match negotiations, when the sudden visit of 
Charles and Buckingham seems to have seriously interfered 
with the course of his business, and the breaking off of the 
match to have been the reason for the miscarriage of his own 
mission. He has much, of course, to say on the subject, and 
as we are accustomed to find him willing to be generally useful, 
as the phrase goes, it does not surprise us to learn that on his 
return from Madrid he is employed to convey home the Prince’s 
jewels. 

The letters end with the year 1645, the date of their first 
publication, when their author had already been several years 
immured in the Fleet Prison. This misfortune overtook him 
in all probability, and according to his own showing, from 
political causes, though a certain Anthony & Wood, who strikes 
us as an officious kind of person, throws out, among several 
suggestions of the same uncomfortable kind, the idea that he 
was imprisoned for debt, “ being prodigally inclined.” His later 
letters are, therefore, tinged with melancholy, both on account 
of the growing misfortunes of his country and his private 
sorrows; but as we expect from our already lengthened acquaint- 
ance with him, the consolations of religion and philosophy 
are not absent from his mind. We must leave to the reader 
the perusal of his quaint meditations and reflections in adver- 
sity, which gain for him an added respect in our eyes. There 
is also a long letter in which he furnishes for a friend’s 
guidance some details of his “private cubicular devotions,” 
which is especially deserving of notice. Towards the end of 
it, he thanks God that “I have this fruit of my foreign 
travels, that I can pray to Him every day ina several language, 
and upon Sunday in seven, which in versions of my own I 
punctually perform in my private pomeridian [sic] devotions.” 
This is one of the advantages of foreign travel which would not 
readily occur to most people, but is a serious cause of thank- 
fulness to our somewhat priggish but earnest and right-minded 
correspondent. He thus proceeds to sum up in the same 
letter :— 

“By these steps I strive to climb to Heaven, and my soul 
prompts me that I shall go thither; for there is no object in 
the world delights me more than to cast up my eyes that way, 
specially in a starlight night: and if my mind be overcast with 
any odd clouds of melancholy, when I look up and behold that 
glorious fabric, which I hope shall be my country hereafter, 
there are new spirits begot in me presently, which make me scorn 
the world, and the pleasures thereof, considering the vanity of the 
one and the inanity of the other.” 

The little volumes of this new edition will be a boon to those 
to whom James Howell and his “ Familiar Letters” come as 
a surprise; they will prove an extra convenience, from their 
diminutive size, to those who can say with Thackeray that 
Howell is a “dear old friend,” and his Letters their “ bedside 
book.” We have some doubt, however, as to whether these 
last will recognise their “old friend” in the pretty, baby-like, 
modern uniform of the “Stott Library.” 


CHARITY ORGANISATION.* 
Tue condition of the masses has for the moment become a 
subject of such apparently engrossing interest to their 
wealthier neighbours, that the remark of an observant butler, 
that he often wondered what gentlefolk would find to talk 
about if it were not for the poor, has humour as well as truth. 
Yet it may fairly be questioned if one person in fifty who 
chatters glibly on the subject, and of the benefits derivable 
from Charity Organisation, could give even the faintest idea 
of what organised charity should mean. Now, Mr. Loch, the 
well-known Secretary to the London Charity Organisation 
Society, hus not only found himself called upon to explain the 
working of the somewhat intricate machinery which passes 
with us under that familiar name, but to explain it to 
“persons of other countries not specially acquainted with 
English life and thought,’"—and perhaps nothing promotes 
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greater accuracy in definition than the necessity to express 
the familiar idea in a foreign tongue. We learn from the 
preface of the valuable little book before us that it is the 
reprint of a paper, entitled De [Organisation de l’ Assistance, 
written for the Congrés International d’Assistance, held jn 
Paris in July and August, 1889. And Mr. Loch has evidently 
tried to stand off a hand’s-breadth from his subject, and view 
its proportions as far as possible with impartial eyes. 

It is a terrible problem with which he deals,—how terrible, 
they know best who are called upon to face it day by day in 
the endeavour to find a practical solution. “A man’s know. 
ledge is equal to his works,” says Mr. Loch, quoting 
Franciscan saying wherein lies a wealth of wisdom. But he 
wastes no eloquence over his subject; with the calmness, 
which is not coldness, of an experienced surgeon, he points 
out the wounds in the body politic, and the remedies with 
which we are experimenting. The question of our present 
Poor-Law comes first, and we suspect that to many, who we 
hope may be induced to study for themselves the pages of Mr, 
Loch’s little book, the wide range of our Poor-Law will come 
as asurprise. The extent of the knowledge of many, perhaps 
of most, people in this direction consists in a certainty that 
English law does not admit that any one should starve, and 
that in the last resource it is always possible to find refuge in 
the workhouse: while, of all the notions born of ignorance, 
not one more commonly finds expression among kindly people 
than that it is terribly hard such-and-such an one should be 
compelled to go into the “house,” when a little temporary 
relief would have kept him out of it. Not only hard, but 
intolerably hard, is such a case, when genuine; but it is to be 
met by friendly, not by State aid. We have not at our com- 
mand space to deal with such questions as these, but a great 
deal of valuable light is thrown on them in the pages before 
us. Mr. Loch, in common with the majority of those who 
seriously work with the Charity Organisation Society, con. 
siders what is known as “outdoor relief” to be distinctly 
mischievous, and tending to that increase of pauperism which 
it is the duty of the State to resist. So effectually has the 
Charity Organisation Society insisted on this point, that in 
some of the poorest districts of the Metropolis which have 
been most affected by its labours, the system of outdoor 
relief has been almost abolished. In Stepney and St. George. 
in-the-East, Mr. A. G. Crowder, a Guardian of the latter 
Union—one of the poorest in London—thus describes the 
change :— 

«They [the poor] certainly manage to get on just as well without 
the outdoor relief dole...... ‘hey have accepted the in- 
evitable, I may almost say contentedly. I should ascribe that 
in a great measure to the manner in which we have adhered 
to our decisions. We have unflinchingly adhered to fixed rules, 
and we have not permitted interest or importunity to affect our 
action. Firmness and uniformity are essential for producing an 
effect on the habits of the poor.” 

In Whitechapel in 1886—not a good year—the weekly ex- 
penditure in outdoor relief did not amount to more than 
£2 10s. 11d. But then, the Poor-Law was worked in co- 
operation with the Charity Organisation Society, and though 
under the Poor-Law the relieving officer is bound “in 
every case of sudden and urgent necessity ” to afford such 
relief as may be absolutely requisite, relief cannot be given to 
establish an applicant in trade or business, to redeem tools, 
implements, or other articles from pawn, or to purchase or 
give such articles, except in urgent cases, bedding, clothes, 
&c. Now, it is just here that organised charity most effectually 
steps in: it will have nothing to say to the mere doling out of 
alms, but will, wherever possible, re-establish those who are 
willing to help themselves, by furnishing them with the means 
of obtaining an honest and independent livelihood. 

The main object of a Charity Organisation Society is briefly 
indicated by Mr. Loch in an extract from the manual of the 
London Society :— 

“The main object of the Society is the improvement of the con- 
dition of the poor (1) by bringing about co-operation between the 
Charities and the Poor-Law, and amongst the Charities ; (2), by 
securing due investigation and fitting action in allcases; and (3), 
by repressing mendicity?’ 

The last clause has come to be regarded by many as the main 
work of the Society in London. “The Charity Organisation 
Society is mainly repressive,” is a sweeping assertion not un- 
commonly made ; and were this true, it would by its successful 
action have rendered no mean service to the public; but this 
is, in fact, only the least part of the work. “Never to give to 
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a beggar,” is, indeed, assumed to be in the creed of every one 
attempting to take part in organised charity; but that line 
has a rider: “ Never to give to a beggar without inquiry.” 
There is nothing an indolent almsgiver hates so much as this; 
but he has his own conscience to settle with if he rejects it, 
and the worthy unit amid a thousand impostors suffers thereby. 
Wherever the Charity Organisation Society is at work, it is 
always possible to refer the applicant at once to the inquiry 
office, generally, no doubt, with the result of discovering that 
he is an arrant impostor ; but if otherwise, of atoning for the 
delayed sixpence by affording or procuring ampler and more 
effectual help. Up to this point, however, most of us are now 
pretty well educated, at least on the repressive side. Mendicity 
no longer openly flourishes in our midst; ou the helpful, pains- 
taking side, we fear much remains tolearn. Organised charity, 
in the form in which we now recognise it, has had hardly 
twenty years of life. And already, in combination with the 
better administration of the Poor-Law, which it has mainly 
brought about, able-bodied pauperism in London is reduced 
one-half,—a fact so startling that we are tempted to quote the 
figures given by Mr. Loch ; and we find that in 1862—that is, 
before the combined action of the Poor-Law with Charity 
Organisation—the proportion of adult able-bodied paupers, 
indoor and out, exclusive of vagrants, was 6°7 per 1,000; in 
1888 it was 3:2. 

But if the number of paupers seeking outdoor relief is to be 
reduced to a minimum, and no one will deny that this at least 
is desirable, it will often, amid the honourable and worthy 
poor, and their name is legion, be done at the cost of any 
possible provision for old age. To take a very common 
instance, the children who steadily and persistently keep their 
parents out of the workhouse often do this at the cost of every 
halfpenny they could otherwise save. Such persons have been 
largely encouraged to join Friendly Societies—as figures we 
will give presently will show—but also, wherever strictly 
deserving yet terribly aecessitous, organised charity, as far 
as its means allow, steps in with adequate aid in the shape of 
pensions for the old and broken-down who have worked 
worthily in their time. Charity in this direction should be far 
larger than it is; but the ideal of organised charity, as Mr. 
Loch ably points out in these pages, is, in London at least, “a 
far-off vision still.” The more affluent among us are but feebly 
experimenting with the huge mass of disease and poverty and 
misery which is swelling perceptibly in the midst of our 
crowded millions. And we cannot but fear our present 
systems of so-called organised charity, though containing 
within themselves the seed of endless possibilities, are some- 
what deficient in that friendliness to the poor which already 
distinguishes similar organisations in America, and which has 
its roots deeper than we penetrate, intertwined in the very 
fibre of Christianity. 

In Boston, Mr. Loch informs us, the Associated Charities 
have organised fourteen districts, each with its Conference,— 
the object of the Conference being to organise charity “so 
that the best may be done to ensure the permanent welfare of 
the poor.” In connection with the executive committee of 
such Conference is a body of visitors whose duty it is to be- 
friend one or more families. The visitor gives no relief. Though 
he isthe medium through which it is obtained, he is the friend 
only, a much-tried friend to be available in every case of 
need. That simple note of friendliness marks a defect which 
will have to be remedied if we are to attain any adequate 
result for the efforts made. Mr. Loch is fully aware of this, 
he would combine if he could the most humane thought which 
is influencing modern life, with the spirit of a Franciscan, the 
man who “had the simple rule of the triple vow as the key- 
note which was to unlock life for him,” and the “adaptability ” 
which was essentially a part of him :— 

“ He was no priest, but a layman under a religious vow. He 
was independent in spirit, and attacked with a cheerful hopeful- 
ness the social problem of the day—the misery, squalor, and vice 
of a medieval city, by methods of his own devising. He was 
original. He thought out the old problem afresh for himself; 
and consequently he attacked it with the vigour and directness 
of originality. Suppose an alliance between this devotion, 
courage and simplicity, and the spirit of citizenship or associated 
charity, as, trying to acquire form and organisation, it may now 
be seen in a modern city, and we have, I think, a vivid picture of 
what the almoner should be.” 

And such men are among us, the Father Damiens who live 
unnoticed in the very heart of misery. We could point to 
spots in Bethnal Green and elsewhere, where a redemptive 





work is going on which is gradually transforming whole com- 
munities; but Mr. Loch wisely confines himself chiefly to 
tangible facts and figures, and these, in the midst of so much 
that is discouraging, furnish pleasant reading. Three facts 
out of pages of statistics must suffice us. The somewhat stern 
influence of organised charity has been combined with other 
educational influences during the last twenty years. And we 
find “the great mass of the people raising themselves above 
the pressure of want by means which, directly or indirectly, 
Charity Organisation is trying to promote. And we find that, 
whereas in 1872 there were about 7,732,000 members of Friendly 
Societies, in 1887 that number had nearly doubled. Mr. Giffen 
is quoted as a reliable authority for the assurance that the 
wages of the working classes have improved from 50 to 100 
per cent., and, best of all, we find committals for trial have 
fallen from 20,091 in 1868, to 13,292 in 1887. In all this, as in 
so much else,— 


“The little done doth vanish, to the mind 
That forward sees how much remains to do.” 


But Mr. Loch’s carefully written statements will, we think, do 
much towards reassuring us that we are at least on the right 
track. 


THE ODES OF HORACE: A NEW TRANSLATION.* 


THE author of this new translation of Horace’s Odes may be 
congratulated on the completion of a task which it is fair to 
conjecture was a labour of love to him. But that love’s labour 
may be taken as lost, if Mr. Hatton counts on it as likely to 
prove, from a money point of view, remunerative. A really good 
verse translation of these celebrated Odes is for an Englishman, 
we take it, impossible. German lends itself far more easily 
than our own tongue does for purposes of translation. But 
German literature has not yet been enriched by any verse trans- 
lations of Horace which can be compared for mingled fidelity 
and spirit with the versions which it possesses of Homer, and 
of Shakespeare, and of Burns. An Englishman, if he be a 
born poet and a master of diction, may show, as Shelley and 
Coleridge did, that it is possible to do foreign poetry into 
English verse in a way that leaves nothing to be desired. But 
a verse translation like Mr. Hatton’s is valuable chiefly for 
the examples which may be drawn from it, in support of 
Villemain’s view that prose is better than verse for a trans- 
lator of foreign poetry to use. “Toute traduction en vers,” 
said that fine critic, “est une autre création que l’original, 
Pour en donner quelque idée il vaut mieux en calquer 
les formes dans une prose naturelle. Il en est de la 
prose pour traduire exactement un poéte comme de ces 
figures de cire qui n’ont aucun mérite d’art, et qui peuvent 
avoir un grand mérite de fidélité, et par une imitation 
matérielle et compléte, reproduire toutes les formes, et 
les teintes méme de la physiognomie.” Lessing, who was 
a genuine, though not a great poet, preferred poetical 
prose to prosaic poetry as a vehicle for translating those 
passages in these Odes which he had to quote in his 
amusing criticism of the unscholarly German translator who, 
amongst other specimens of splendid incapacity, rendered 
ducentia pocula by “two hundred cups.” But great stress 
must be laid upon the adjective in Villemain’s prose 
naturelle. A prose translation will be wooden if too literal, 
and watery if it wanders on the confines of paraphrase. And 
much the same may be said of verse translation. Milton’s 
famous version of the Ode to Pyrrha strikes on the Scylla 
of literalness, and some of Dryden’s best efforts welter in the 
Charybdis of amplification. As an example of what prose is 
worth as against poetry either too close or too loose, we shal] 
give as full change for “ Mecenas atavis edite regibus O et 
presidium et dulce decus meum,”—*“ Son of ancestral kings, 
Mecenas thou, my strength, my joy and pride.” The trail of 
the crib is not over prose like this, though it is over Lord 
Lytton’s unrhymed verse :— 
“ Sprung from a race which mounts to kings, Mecenas, 
Shield and sweet ornament of life to me ;” 
and over Mr. Hatton’s unrhymed couplet :— 
“O noble Mezcenas, the kingly by birth, 
My own sweetest glory, my guardian on earth.” 
Take a rather longer passage from the well-known conclusion 
of the seventh Ode in Book i. :— 
“O fortes pejoraque passi 
Mecum sepe viri, nunc vino pellite curas 
Cras ingens iterabimus equor.” 








* The Odes of Horace. Translated into Knglish Verse. By the Rev. J. 8. L. 
Hatton, B,A. London: Seeley and Co, 1890, 
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Lord Lytton’s version runs thus :— 
“Brave friends who have borne with me often worse things as 
men, 

Let the wine chase to-day every care from the bosom, 

To-morrow—again the great Sea-Plains.” 

Mr. Hatton’s thus :— 
“Then gallant heroes who have been 

With me through many a darker scene, 

Dispel your cares with wine; we go 

To-morrow where the billows flow.” 
And again, if we are not mistaken, natural prose seems better 
than the false trot of lines like the above:—‘O my brave 
men! ye have often gone through worse than this with me; 
drive care away with wine to-day ; to-morrow we will cross the 
mighty deep again.” 

Waiving, however, the question thus raised, and recording 
briefly our impression that Mr. Hatton’s version is distinctly 
inferior to either Sir Theodore Martin’s or Conington’s, we will 
examine a weakness in it which seems to invite criticism. But 
before doing so, we shall say, as an obiter dictum, that men 
who have no Latin will gain a fair notion of Horace at his 
stateliest from Sir Stephen de Vere’s prettily but abominably 
printed little volume, and of Horace at his liveliest from the 
imitations of him written by the clever authors of Rejected 
Addresses. We shall also say that in criticising Mr. Hatton’s 
scholarship, for in that lies the flaw mentioned above, we 
shall attack positions in which he is well posted. These 
positions, however, are better worth attacking than are the 
blunders which he makes, in addition to those acknowledged 
in his errata, by writing Nephates for Niphates, Mitylene 
for Mytilene, Lycimnia for Licymnia, Licus for Lycus, 
and Tiberias Cxsar for Tiberius. These ominously false 
spellings remind us of the eccentric Mr. Buckley, who, 
having written for Mr. Bohn works that were crammed 
with learning before he passed “Smalls,” was ploughed 
because, infer alia, he did not know that faa$ov is the second 
aorist of AwuSevo. He expostulated with the examiner, and 
said that it was a small thing to know. “It is that,” replied 
Linwood, “but a great thing not to know.” Mr. Hatton can 
draw his own moral from this story, and the first position we 
have to attack is this. In a very well-known and easily 
remembered Ode, the poet tells his patron that he shall take, 
if we may use Mr. Swiveller’s expression, a “ modest quencher ” 
of cheap Sabine wine with him, and then quaff some Cxecuban. 
“Vile potabis modicis Sabinum cantharis,” is followed by “tu 
bibes.” An old scholiast was dissatisfied with this, and read, and, 
for all we know, had manuscript authority for reading, “tum 
bibes.” He clearly thought that the Czcuban was Horace’s. 


was to bring with him, or to wash his mouth out with when 
he got back to his better-appointed board. This error had a 
long life, and so good a critic as Munro approved it by con- 
jecturing “tu vides.” And Professor Tyrrell says of this 
conjecture, in the third volume of his excellent edition of 
Cicero’s Letters, that it gives the sense required,—‘ thou 
providest.” Here are the lines :— 
“ Ceeubum et prelo domitam Caleno 
Tu bibes uvam, mea nec Falerne 
'Temperant vites, neque Formiani, 
Pocula colles.” 
Mr. Hatton renders the stanza thus :— 
“Thou at home canst quaff good liquor, 
Cxcuban or Cales-pressed, 
But Falernian wine and Formian 
My poor cups have never blessed.” 
Lord Lytton thus :— 
“Thou mayst drink at thy will the rich Cecuban vintage, 
Or the milder grapes Cales have tamed in its presses, 
Formian slopes, vines Falernian combine not to flavour 
My simple wine-cups.” 
But was Horace so poor a man in the way of wine as these 
versions, and those of numberless other versifiers, make him 
out? He was plainly not, and probably had a better flask of 
Czcuban in his store-room than Mezcenas had in his. That 
he had some of the very best, is plain from the opening lines 
of his finest Ode (iii., 29), and from these, pace Professor 
Tyrrell, we assert that Munro’s tw vides does not give the 
sense required. And there is another point to be considered. 
Cexecuban, as we learn from Pliny, was in Horace’s time the 
best wine made in Italy. Falernian was much more charged 
with alcohol, and ignited as no other ancient wine did, when 





it was brought in contact with fire. Cxcuban, as is obvious 





from the dinner given by rich Nasidienus to Mecenas, wag 
the statesman’s favourite Italian wine; and Horace wag 
playing to his patron’s taste when he says of himself that he 
never drank Falernian. In any case, and by way of illustra- 
tion, it is pretty clear that the Delphian interpretation makes 
Horace treat Maecenas as Burns would have been treating 
Glencairn, if he had offered that nobleman a glass of the 
barley-bree, and told him that he could drink champagne at 
home, or bring it with him to the cottage of a poet who by 
choice never drank port. Maecenas, it is permissible to guess, 
had warned Horace that he would call for a small glass of 
Sabine, with Cecuban to follow, and that his host need not 
trouble himself about procuring any Falernian,—Falernian 
being taken, we conjecture, sometimes by heavy drinkers as 
brandy was by Balmawhapple after too much port, in 
Waverley. Asa proof that Horace kept good Cecuban, or 
knew where to put his hand on it, we may refer to iv., 12,— 
“ Jam veris comites,” &c. The Virgilius whom he banters in 
that Ode was either the Eugéne Rimmel of his day at Rome, 
or a connoisseur and buyer of expensive perfumes. And 
Horace, we take it, was an equally well-known connoisseur 
and buyer of first-rate wine. “I will drop in for a glass of 
your Cecuban,” wrote Virgilius to the poet. “Do so,” was 
the answer; “but you’ll have to pay for it with a small box 
of your best spikenard.” Scent and liquor would have been 
used simultaneously by the host and guest if Virgilius accepted 
these conditions. Mr. Hatton thinks that the author of the 
Aineid is probably meant by the personage whom Horace here 
calls “ Virgilius.” We more than doubt it. And although he 
and Lord Lytton are right, toa certain extent, in saying that 
it does not matter whether he was or no, neither he nor Lord 
Lytton is right in rendering “ Virgilius” by Virgil, as they 
both do, unless the man with the spikenard was the poet 
whom the French call “ Virgile,” and pedants call “ Vergil.” 
Would Mr. Hatton dream of calling the man who kept the 
bridge in the brave days of old, “Horace”? If he ever does, 
solventur risu tabule, and he would deserve that they should be. 





A STORY BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD.* 
WE do not always find ourselves in agreement with Dr. 
George MacDonald; we are even inclined to consider him 
occasionally as paradoxical; but we gladly acknowledge that 
he moves habitually on a very high plane of thought and 
feeling. It should be impossible to read one of his books 
without getting therefrom some noble lessons of truth 
honour, and charity for man, and, Dr. MacDonald will thank 
us for adding, beast also. A Rough Shaking is avery happy 
specimen of his work. Now and then, we think, he pushes 
his teaching toan extreme. On p. 78, for instance, he describes 
his little hero as never having shown any anger, and goes on 
to say: “ His father was a little troubled at the fact, fearing 
such absence of resentment might indicate moral indifference 
ores ok he had not come to see any more than most of the 
readers of this story now see, or for a long time will see, that 
there lies no nobility in evil retort of any kind.” Now the 
action of resentment, properly so called, as Bishop Butler 
defines it, is not an “evil retort.” And, curiously enough, 
little Clare as he grows up, and goes through his very hard 
experience of the world, does show plenty of resentment of 
the right sort. He has to consort, for instance, with a certain 
unprincipled Tommy, whom he restrains from various mis- 
demeanours by establishing with the young rascal a character 
for showing this same useful virtue in a prompt and decided 
fashion. Then, again, Clare is described as arriving in time to 
prevent a “crowd from trampling each other to death to escape 
the Christian’s Friend.” Of course, a crowd in a panic, 
trampling down the weak, is a hideous sight, and most humi- 
liating to any one who respects his race. But the hideousness 
and humiliation of the thing is not that these terrified creatures 
are trying to escape death, but that they are trying to escape 
it in a selfish and unmanly way. Friend or no, Death is 
something that man naturally avoids, and, indeed, ought 
to avoid—for how could the world go on otherwise ?— 
unless he sacrifices in avoiding it something better than life ? 
Theoretically, “it is better to depart;” but still, the most 
firmly convinced believer steps out of the way if he secs 
a chimney-pot about to fall on his head, and even takes 
a great deal of trouble to prolong his life—say, by going 








* A Rough Shaking. Py George MacDona'd. London and Glasgow: Blackie 
and Son, 1891, 
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toa warmer climate. These extravagances, if we are to so 
call them, apart, the story of little Clare is a very fine one 
indeed. He loses his mother by an earthquake in one of the 
Riviera villages. This convulsion of Nature is described with 
remarkable power by Dr. MacDonald. A more effective picture 
we have seldom seen. The writer has been helped, we fancy, 
by personal experience ; but it is not every one who carries 
though an earthquake the robur et xs triplex which enable him 
to make observations that he can afterwards turn to account. 
One point is particularly noticeable,—the smallness of the 
movement of the earth, as contrasted with the greatness of 
the terror inspired, and, indeed, of the destruction caused. 
An English clergyman and his wife find the poor child 
clinging to his dead mother, amidst the ruins of the church. 
They carry him off, and bring him up as their own. But fate 
has many changes in store for him. He is by turns a farm- 
boy, a helper in a menagerie, a page, a banker’s clerk, and 
finally, finding his father, becomes a midshipman, getting into 
this last occupation in a way that scarcely accords with 
real life. All through his varied experiences he keeps the 
same simple, truthful, gracious, and loving heart. We 
may think that he is idealised; possibly he is. But it is 
an idealisation which has a great deal of truth and reality in 
it. Perhaps the best part of the story is where Clare keeps 
house, so to speak, with the unprincipled Tommy and the baby 
that he pulls out of a water-butt. The little fellow’s loving 
care of the baby is singularly pathetic. Nor must we forget 
to mention his loyal affection, proved so often by both friends, 
between him and his dog ‘Abdiel.’? Dr. MacDonald does not 
disdain to believe in the “ rude Indian’s” “equal sky.” What- 
ever we may think of this, not the least salutary lesson of his 
story will be the respect which it enforces for the faithful 
friend of man,—indeed, for all the animals who share with him 
a common life. 


MISS PHELPS’S NEW STORY.* 

Miss PHELPS, or, as we should rather call her, Mrs. Ward, 
has shown so much taste and skill in handling very difficult 
subjects, that we feel an especial regret at the character of 
her new literary departure. A few months ago she published 
a story, under the title of The Master of the Magicians, which 
was briefly noticed in the Spectator. The chief character was 
Daniel, and Daniel, to put the matter briefly, in the character 
of alover. This was bad enough, but Come Forth ! is much 
worse. It seems that the demand for sentimental fiction is 
insatiable. A well-known writer, who had been suggesting a 
story to the editor of a “serious” magazine, said that he 
should, of course, make the love element small. “On the 
contrary,” said the editor, “our readers cannot have too 
much of it.” But, of course, novelty becomes more and 
more difficult in the article supplied; ordinary themes 
being exhausted, the most sacred subjects have to be laid 
under contribution. This, of course, is not the first time 
that New Testament personages have been made the 
characters of a novel. We remember noticing in these 
columns a story in which Mary Magdalene was represented 
as having been the victim of a hopeless attachment to John 
the Baptist. But the divine figure which is the centre of the 
Gospel history has been always treated with a certain reserve. 
Through this reserve it has been left for Mrs. Ward and her 
collaborateur to break. We are compelled, much against our 
will, to indicate the character of their story. Lazarus of 
Bethany is a wealthy builder who, having to execute some 
alterations and repairs in the palace of Annas, catches sight 
of Zahara, the High Priest’s daughter, and falls frantically in 
love with her. Before long his passion is returned. The love- 
making which follows is described with a warmth which 
certainly comes up to the limits imposed by literary custom 
among ourselves. If we consider the manners of the Jewish 
people at the time, we should say that no modest woman could 
possibly have behaved herself as Zahara is described as 
behaving. Zahara goes for an excursion on the Lake of 
Galilee. A sudden storm overtakes the vessel in which she is 
sailing, and she is in imminent danger of drowning. Lazarus 
vainly attempts to save her. What follows we shall give in 
Mrs. Ward’s words :— 


“ Upon this fair and shining waterway a majestic figure moved. 
It glided towards the shore, with light feet treading the water as 
a man treadeth the solid sand. The face of the man could not be 





is Come Forth ! By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D, Ward. London: 
W. Heinemann, 1890. 





seen, but his mien was mighty. In his arms he bore a helpless 
human form—a woman’s—dripping from the sea It 
moved on majestically. It reached the shore. It stooped above 
the young man, and gently laid the woman at his feet. Then 
Lazarus came to himself, and sprang, and cried out mightily, and 
clutched after the two figures—the woman’s and his who carried 
her—and his cry rang to the skies, and pierced the shore of Galilee. 
But this was the order of the cry : 


* Zahara !’—‘ Master!’ 


And whether God, or man, or angel, the vision answered not, but 
bent above the young man and the woman in the attitude of 
benediction, and departed from them in the thick foliage of the 
lake shore.” 

We shall leave this without comment to the judgment of our 
readers. It is a smaller offence, but still very serious, when 
the authors attribute to our Lord one of those marvels which 
are so common in the Apocryphal Gospels, but seem to have 
been carefully banished from the Canonical. He is doing 
carpenter’s work in the Temple, and to convince Lazarus of 
his power, he says to his burin: “Fly yonder, and do as 
thou art bidden.” ‘“ Andlo! the tool sprang from the hand of 
the carpenter, did fly like a live thing to the frieze sixty feet 
above the heads of the men, and there it did work before their 
eyes like the fingers of the man, and it carved a design upon 
the frieze.” 

After this, faults of style and the like are but of little 
account. The writing is not worthy of the reputation of the 
chief author. It is at once incorrect and bombastic. What 
are we to say to this, Lazarus’s first view of Zahara P— 
“If it was a vision, it wore the colours of the sky and 
earth at their bridal, and took to itself the wings of 
seraphim.” And what nonsense is this: “The High Priest 
flung a handful of gold into the face of a fisherman with a 
force that knocked the fellow flat.” Of course we have the 
atrocious vulgarism, for which America is responsible: “A 
girl, and a sick one at that.” 

Altogether, this book is a grave mistake. 





TWO STORIES BY MR. HENTY.* 


Mr. HENTy’s work continues to be remarkably even in quality. 
His subjects naturally differ in their capabilities, but he 
always works them up into good stories. By Right of Con- 
quest is even above the average in point of interest, though it 
is certainly open to criticism on sundry points of more or less 
importance. Roger Hawkshaw goes with his father, a mariner 
of Plymouth, on a2 trading voyage to the Western Main (the 
story belongs to the first half of the sixteenth century). The 
ship and its crew are disposed of in a very summary manner, 
Roger being left sole survivor. He finds himself in Mexico, and 
after a variety of adventures, joins the army of Cortez, passing 
himself off with an ease that somewhat tries our faith, as a 
Spaniard born. From this point Mr. Henty’s course is plain 
and easy enough. There is no more romantic narrative in 
history than the conquest of Mexico by the Spanish adven- 
turer with his few hundreds of men, and it has been adapted 
to the story-teller’s purpose with the skill which Mr. Henty’s 
readers will have learnt to expect from him. It is scarcely 
reasonable to look for anything very distinctive in the 
heroes who figure in these historical tales. It cannot. 
but be that they should resemble the fortis Gyas and 
the fortis Cloanthus of the Aneid. Still, Roger is a lively 
and picturesque figure, and occasionally, as when he acts as 
the drawing-master of a Mexican art-school, even amusing. 
His feats of strength are perhaps somewhat abnormal. On 
pp. 192-93, for instance, twenty Aztecs attack him. He dis- 
charges five arrows into the midst of them, doubtless with 
effect, and knocks others down like nine-pins with his quarter- 
staff. Then taking his axe, he cleaves four through the head, 
and disposes of three or four more who throw themselves upon 
him, while his Mexican guide disposes of another. Then his 
feats as an archer savour of legend rather than history. The 
power of hitting a mark at two hundred yards, with a possible 
range of a hundred yards more, is more than modern ex- 
perience bears out. Archery nowadays is, it is true, only a 
sport; but bows are probably better constructed and archers 
as strong as they were five centuries ago. Yet these distances 
are beyond them. Roger’s walking powers, too, are extra- 
ordinary. “That night they walked, as far as Roger could 





* (1.) By Right of Conquest ; or, with Cortez in Mexico.—(2.) By England’s Aid ; 
or, the Freeing of the Netherlands, By G. A. Henty. London and tilasgow: 
Blackie and Son. 1891. 
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guess, fifty miles.” Fifty miles in a night! Surely that verges 
on the miraculous. 

By England’s Aid is, we are told, by way of a sequel to By 
Pike and Dike, though the plot of the new story is distinct, 
and the two young heroes are different personages from 
those that figured in the earlier tale. The subject, however, is 
substantially the same, It carries on the story of the struggle 
of the Netherlands for independence,—carries it, in fact, till 
the fall of Ostend, a Pyrrhic victory for Spain, which resulted 
before very long in the virtual abandonment of the revolted 
provinces. Mr. Henty takes care to introduce into his story 
the principal events of the war, and his descriptions of 
battles and sieges are lucid and picturesque. But, on the 
whole, we prefer the private adventures, as they may be called, 
of his heroes. “ Hero,” perhaps, would be the more correct 
term to use, for it is Geoffrey Vickars who gets the lion’s 
share of these exciting episodes. He is gifted with even more 
lives than the average of Mr. Henty’s much-enduring heroes. 
He escapes from drowning by being pulled into a Spanish 
boat in the great battle with the Armada; saves his life by 
pretending idiocy, a trick that he possibly owed to early in- 
struction in King David’s story from his father the Rector ; 
disguises himself as a servant to an Irish gentleman in Spain ; 
gets among and escapes from the Barbary Corsairs; and 
finally settles down into a wealthy English merchant. All 
this part of the story is excellent,—the masterly stratagems 
by which the carrying-off of Dona Inez is carried out being 
especially good. Of course, having helped to secure a 
beautiful wife for a friend, he is fairly entitled to expect 
one for himself, and he is not disappointed. When he himself 
escapes from the Moors, he also secures the freedom of a 
wealthy Spaniard and his daughter. Mr. Henty has never 
done better than in this portion of By England’s Aid. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@—— 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Sunday. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is a volume 
which certainly discharges very satisfactorily its function of 
supplying “ Sunday reading for the young.” “Sunday reading,” 
we are glad to see, is a term interpreted with a reasonable lati- 
tude. It does not exclude fiction, for instance ; but, to judge from 
the two serial stories which run through the volume,—< Captain 
Geoff,’ by Ismay Thorn, and “ Gaffer Misery,” by Mrs. E. M. 
Field,—the fiction is instructive as well as entertaining. The 
first is a tale of school-life, always a risky undertaking for a lady, 
indeed for any one, so difficult is it not to idealise; the other, a 
story of the French Revolution, with the scene laid in Britanny. 
* Little Builders ” is the title of some papers on natural history. 
The beaver, of course, figures among them, and the bee, as do also 
various birds; but the crab (the land-crab) and the stickleback 
will probably be new to some readers in this capacity. The 
papers, generally, present an agreeable variety. The illustrations 
are sometimes good; but some of the larger drawings—as that of 
the little Count and his valet on p. 8—cannot be so described. —— 
We may commend at the same time The Dawn of Day, 1890 
(S.P.C.K.) a “Monthly Illustrated Magazine for School and 
Parish Use,” a volume that furnishes a plentiful supply of 
interesting and wholesome reading. 

The Quiver. (Cassell and Co.)—The Quiver, which, unless we 
are mistaken, has enlarged its borders since the appearance of its 
last annual issue, is as varied in interest as usual. There are five 
serial stories, one of them by Mrs. L. 'I'. Meade, with the title of 
“In the Second Place,” and a good specimen of her work; 
another, “‘ Worthy to be Loved,” by Miss E. Neal; and a third, 
“The Heart of Thomas Titt,” by the Rev. P. B. Power (but why 
caricatured names, as “ Augustus Roundabout Swellingford” ?). 
A series of instructive and interesting paragraphs, under the 
heading of “Short Arrows,” may be specially commended. The 
illustrations are almost uniformly good. This is a strong point 
with the Quiver, which is, indeed, an admirably conducted 
magazine. 

Harper’s Young People, 1890. (Sampson Low and Co.)—A young 
person who has special opportunities and not inconsiderable 
faculty for judging, tells the writer of this notice that she likes 
Harper’s Young People very much, “because the pictures are so 
good.” And certainly they are very good. There are some 
admirable coloured illustrations of “The Indian Native Army,” 
twelve in number, and a number of other drawings of all kinds, 
serious and humorous. The reading, too, is varied and abundant. 
But we must protest against the practice of beginning a story else- 


where than with a volume. For instance, “The Red Mustang,” by 
W. O. Stoddard, commences, as far as this volume is concerned, with 
chap. vii., and we are referred back to No. 257. “A Boy’s Tour” 
is, it is true, commenced and finished; but of “ Camp-Mates ” we 
have six numbers only. Of course we see the advantage of 
keeping on readers for volumes to follow; and it may be supposed 
that publishers know their own business. Nevertheless, we have 
a decided impression that what we may venture to call “ honesty ” 
is the best policy. 

The Green Girls of Greythorpe. By Christabel Coleridge. (National 
Society.)—Miss Coleridge’s story has to do with two subjects 
with which she is particularly competent to deal, the development 
of a girl’s character, and the contrast, perhaps one might say the 
conflict, between the old and the new in education. Theresa 
Jackson, a girl of independent, vigorous way of thinking, well 
taught in a great London school, and certainly not wanting in the 
appreciation of herself and her powers, obtains an appointment 
in the Greythorpe Green School. This is an old-fashioned insti- 
tution which is beginning to pass through an agitating period of 
change. Hitherto, some twenty girls, dressed in quaint green 
frocks and mob-caps, had spent their time in polishing the old 
oak furniture, doing some exquisite needlework, and acquiring 
very little knowledge. But reform has touched the Green 
School itself, and one of its results has been to bring Theresa 
Jackson into its life. She is full of the new ideas; the old- 
fashioned routine? seems to her intolerably dull and useless. 
Not only is there a new teacher, but there are new scholars 
Wild little creatures, as different as possible from the de- 
corous, nun-like beings of the past, are brought into the school, 
and cannot be dealt with on the old method. The situation is 
distinctly interesting, and we should have been glad to see it 
worked out more fully. Miss Coleridge changes the scene, and 
thereby, we think, mars the artistic unity of the book. The Green 
School has to be enlarged and altered; and the girls migrate to 
Cumberland. There they have various adventures, not unfruitful, 
indeed,in the development of character, but still scarcely relevant 
to the main subject. The cavern among the hills, the straying of 
the children, the story of the illicit still, and the discovery of 
interesting family relationships, go to make up a good story. 
Elsie, also, and Arthur, are persons whom we like to read about. 
But we feel that we have strayed from the special line on which 
we started, and which seemed to promise so well. 


The Doll Dramas. By Courland Milman. (Walter Smith and 
Innes.)—Here we have six plays, intended, we suppose, to be 
acted by children, and not ill-adapted for that purpose. Three, 
“The Dolls Drama,” “ Mistress Mary, Quite Contrairy,” and ‘‘ The 
Lucky Sixpence,” are in rhyme. This is an advantage, as parts in 
rhyme are so much more easily learnt than those written in prose. 
There is plenty of fun in all the plays. Miss Milman knows how 
to write nonsense becomingly, a far harder matter, as we have 
often had occasion to observe, than writing sense. 


The World of Adventure. (Cassell and Co.)—In this handsome 
volume, which, by. the-way, is copiously and excellently illustrated, 
we find various acquaintances, more or less familiar, and some 
strangers, or what to us at least are strangers. One of the hest- 
known to readers who number not less than forty years will be 
the story that is here entitled “A Night in the Workhouse,” but 
which many of us remember as the ‘‘ Experiences of an Amateur 
Casual.” We do not know whether the sensation that its appear- 
ance in the Pall Mall Gazette produced has ever been surpassed. The 
loss of the ‘ Kent,’ East Indiaman, we have, of course, and other 
stories of shipwreck and sundry disasters at sea. An interesting 
paper gives an account of some actual Crusoes. William, a 
Mosquito Indian, and five of the sailors of Captain Davis, a noted 
buccaneer, were occupants of Juan Fernandez before Alexander 
Selkirk was put on shore there by Captain Stradling, one of 
Dampier’s associates. Another Crusoe was Peter Serrano, who 
seems to have been uncommonly badly off, having nothing but 
what he could pick up from the shore. He had fire, however. 
He lived for four years on a perfectly barren rock. <A strange 
story is told of a marooned Dutchman. The crew that put him on 
shore, at the same time buried an officer. As soon as they had 
gone, the man dug up the coffin, tumbled the corpse out, launched 
the coffin as a boat, and using the lid as a paddle, overtook the 
ship, which was becalmed. He was pardoned. One of the most 
interesting of the papers is entitled “The Sufferings of Charles 
Jackson.” Jackson belonged to the Wexford Militia, and fell 
into the hands of the Irish rebels of 1798. The story of what 
he and his fellow-prisoners went through is well worthy of 
attention. Here is a specimen :—‘‘ When we arrived at the fatal 
spot on the bridge, I and my sixteen fellow-prisoners knelt down 
in a row. The blood of those who had been executed on this 
spot (eighty-one in number) had more than stained, it streamed 
upon the ground about us.” Out of the seventeen, all but three 
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were piked or shot,—the three were only saved by the arrival of 
news that the camp at Vinegar Hill was besieged. Irish Pro- 
testants have not forgotten, and are not likely to forget, these 
things. It would take many volumes of fiction to equal the 
extraordinary interest of this World of Adventure. 

The White Kangaroo. By E. Davenport Cleland. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This “tale of Colonial life,” “ founded 
on fact,” as the title-page tells us, is a very spirited story. Two 
boys go home to spend the Christmas—i.e., of course, the summer 
holidays, at a somewhat remote station. They amuse them- 
selves in various ways,—shooting *possums, and even teaching 
the blacks to play at cricket, a game for which, as the per- 
formances of the Tasmanian eleven prove, they have a certain 
aptitude. Of course, being boys in a story, they get lost, and, 
equally of course, fall into the hands cf the blacks. Their 
adventures with these, their escape, and their final rescue, make 
up an excellent story, which will have the additional attraction 
of freshness for English readers. 

Dreams by French Firesides. Stories by Richard Leander. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. Raleigh. (A. and C. Black.)—A 
curious title this, and not, we think, a very happy one. Who 
would imagine that a “ French Fireside” was the hearth of a 
house deserted by its inhabitants during the siege of Paris? The 
author wrote these fairy-stories—for such they are—during the 
winter of 1870-71, and sent them home to his family. The stories 
are simple and pretty enough, and the illustrations are good. 

The Demoniac. By Walter Besant. (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol.)—This is Mr. Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annual for the 
current year; and a very pretty little Christmas gift it is! We 
have no liking for the maudlin sentimentality of some stories 
which find an excuse in the season for their silliness; but the 
silliest of them is to be preferred to this. Could not Mr. Besant 
give his reader something more appropriate? George Atheling 
is a healthy, temperate, well-conducted young man. Suddenly he 
is seized by the demon of drink. A dreadful thirst, the cravings 
of which it is impossible to resist, comes upon him without any 
warning whatsoever, and continues to attack him at regular 
intervals, till the miserable wretch puts an end to his own life. 
A more dismal story we have never seen. To complete the horror 
of it, Mr. Besant has added the squalid meanness of the middle- 
class family from which George Atheling, who leaves his friends 
under pressure of his awful trouble, takes a wife. 

Hamilton of King’s. By Alice Price. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 
—Miss Price prudently devotes but one chapter to Cambridge 
life; but in this she makes a serious mistake. It is not true that 
“ comparative desolation” reigns in Cambridge on the end of the 
May term to “chill October.” There is such a thing as a Long 
Vacation term, and has been for many years; and the Colleges are 
not by any means deserted. The tale itself seems to us not a 
little improbable. There are twin sisters. One of them dies, but 
whether of a broken heart or a fever, is not clear. Her sister 
devotes herself to vengeance, and sets herself to conquer and 
then reject the man who had behaved badly to her sister. Her 
plot succeeds, except, indeed, that her own heart does not escape 
quite unscathed, and then she finds out that she has captivated 
and refused the wrong man! 

We have received a new edition of an old favourite, The Illus- 
trated Book of Wonders, Events, and Discoveries, by John Timbs 
(Dean and Son). We might suggest that if any of the articles 
were to be revised, the process might have been extended. The 
first article, “The Britannia Tubular Bridge,” begins with: 
“* Over half-a-centuary [sic] has elapsed since Telford threw across 
the Menai Straits his magnificent suspension-bridge.” The last 
two articles in the volume are “The Forth Bridge” and “The 
Eiffel Tower.” 


Small Boys in Big Boots: a Story for Children of All Ages. By 
Archibald Clavering Gunter. (Routledge and Sons.)—This is a 
very clever book, worthy of the author of “Mr. Barnes of New 
York.” But we demur to the description of it as a “story for 
children of all ages.” Certainly not, we should say, a story for 
children, properly so called. There is a good deal of real fun, 
fun, too, to which no one need object, though boys and girls on 
the other side of the Atlantic seem to be far more “ audacious ” 
than they are on this, and are certainly not good examples. But 
perhaps we havea sufficiency of examples, both good and frightful, 
in the literature which abounds at this time of year. But such a 
villain as Whiticar is quite out of place in a book to be read by 
children. A rascal who plots an elopement with another man’s 
wife, and shams suicide as a way of carrying off his ill-gotten 
gains, is not a personage to whom we would willingly introduce an 
English child. Perhaps in the States, where a young gentleman 
of six orders his meals on his own account, things may be different. 

The Light Princess, and other Fairy-Stories. By George Mac- 
Donald. (Blackie and Son.)—The three stories in this volume— 





“The Light Princess,” “The Giant’s Heart,” and “The Golden 
Key ”—were published originally more than twenty years ago. We 
are glad to see them again. We do not know any one who can 
accomplish the very difficult task of writing a new fairy-story 
better than can Dr. George MacDonald. He has what may be called 
a particularly “light hand” for this kind of work. He has fancy 
and humour just of the right kind, and is not perpetually making 
“asides” for the grown-up while he is pretending to be talking 
to the children. The “Light Princess” is quite admirable. The 
wicked fairy, who has been missed, as usual, out of the christening 
invitations, robs the poor child of her gravity. Hence spring 
unnumbered woes. 

Les Gourmandises de Charlotte. Par Jeanne Samary. Illustra- 
tions de Job. (Librairie Hachette, Paris.)—Here is a volume 
which affords an admirable opportunity of cajoling young people 
into improving their French. Charlotte is a terrible example of 
a child who will eat sweets, and nothing but sweets. Her fond 
mother gives her a huge Easter egg of cherry-coloured sugar. 
Hence come the troubles. Nothing pleases her but sweets; she 
pines away under this diet to a most frightful extent. Her 
adventures are described with pen and pencil in a vein of 
humorous extravagance, which can scarcely fail to please young 
people, and also, it is to be hoped, circumvent them for their 
educational benefit. 

Young England’s Nursery-Tales. (F. Warne and Co.)—Here are 
some of the old favourites, “Cinderella,” ‘“ Puss-in-Boots,” 
“ Jack and the Beanstalk,” “ Dick Whittington,” “Tom Thumb,” 
“Little Red Riding-Hood ” (who, in obedience to modern humani- 
tarianism, is not allowed to be eaten by the wolf), and “ Valentine 
and Orson.” The illustrations, by Miss Constance Haslewood, 
are above the average in merit. 

From Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., we have received 
three volumes of short tales, selected and edited by J. Erskine 
Clarke, M.A. These are: Abbot Cleve, and other Tales ; Gregory of 
the Foretop, and other Tales ; and Going for a Soldier, &c. 





West African Stories. By Major A. B. Ellis. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Some of these stories have an interest which belongs only 
to marvellous tales which are yet true. Echoes of the days of 
the Portuguese and the pirates, most of them are, and con- 
sequently of a somewhat thrilling and harrowing nature. 
Hakluyt, and the traditions and records of the coast, are 
the originals, and Major Ellis has clothed the by no means 
dry bones with skill. From the first to the last, they are 
full of that unhealthy life and sombreness peculiar to the West 
Coast. One cannot imagine more fascinating reading than the 
stories of Snelgrave’s captivity in the hands of the pirates, Robert 
Baker’s misadventures, Aloisio de Cada Mosto’s first voyage, and 
the Ahboassi Mine, which, indeed, are little known, though matters 
of history. The last chapter but one in the volume is a most 
circumstantial account of the career of a successful and dishonest 
trader, and the knowledge that such men have unlimited 
opportunities for rascality lends an unpleasant reality to the tale. 

Only a Fisher-Maiden. By A. MacKnight. (Digby and Long.)— 
This is one more attempt to tell the story of love, the love-story 
of a Lord and a fisher-maiden, and the impossibility of their 
mutual happiness. It is somewhat ideally treated, and the lover 
abruptly leaves before explaining this impediment to the heroine, 
and the tale, which has a certain pathos about it, presents an 
exception to the general run of such stories. The character of 
the Lord, who, if a scoundrel—for he breaks the maiden’s heart— 
is yet not the worst kind of scoundrel, and his struggle between 
love and the prejudices of rank and conventionality, make a good 
contrast to the whole-hearted and simple fisher-maiden. 

History of the British Church. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Scot.) 
(S.P.C.K.)—This Society is doing a really good work by issuing 
in so handy a form, information on such an interesting subject. 
Of course in so small a space it would be impossible to go deeply 
into it; but the author seems to write con amore, and gives his 
authorities freely, so that those who wish to do so, will find this 
little volume a good basis for further research. The diagrams, 
taken some of them from rubbings, others from drawings, are also 
a great help to the student, and very interesting to all lovers of 
good ornamentation. There are also several lists of the geo- 
graphical distribution of various structures and relics, which 
would be found a great help in pursuing the subject; and many 
of the alphabets placed side by side so as greatly to facilitate what, 
with the best of helps, must remain an abstruse study. Alto- 
gether, the author is quite justified in claiming for himself the im- 
munity asked by the musical entertainer in America whose words he 
quotes at the end of his preface : “ Please do not shoot the performer, 
as he is doing his best.” He is also justified in remarking that 
while the history of the Early British Church, as revealed in 
documents, has had almost, if not all, possible light thrown upon 
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it, the archeology, as revealed in structures, monuments, and 
portable relics, will still bear a great deal of looking into, and 
will well reward the student. 


Professor Masson’s edition of The Collected Writings of Thomas 
de Quincey (A. and C. Black) has reached its twelfth volume 
which consists of “Tales and Romances.” ‘ Klosterheim; or, the 
Masque,” which was published in book-form in 1832, is now re- 
printed in this country for the first time, and, according to the 
editor, “ is certainly the most carefully written as well as the most 
extensive of all De Quincey’s efforts in this kind of prose-fiction.” 
He considers that the author would have included the story in 
his collected works, had copyright not prevented him from so 
doing. There may have been a stronger reason; for the romance 
is a stilted production, without originality and wholly without 
De Quincey’s charm of style. The plot carries the reader to 
Germany in the time of the Thirty Years’ War, and the romance 
belongs to a class of fiction long since dead and buried. There 
is a wonderfully beautiful heroine of doubtful parentage, and a 
handsome hero, who in a masque performs amazing feats; there 
is, of course, a powerful villain, and there are gloomy forests 
and torture-chambers, and spies concealed behind tapestry, 
and mysterious voices and subterranean passages, with a good 
deal more of the machinery beloved by Mrs. Radcliffe. The 
crowning fault of the story is dullness, and, strange to say, the style 
is sometimes what the reader might expect in a “‘ penny dreadful.” 
Here is an example :—“ Every heart upon the walls of Klosterheim 
palpitated with emotion as the two parties neared each other; 
many almost feared to draw their breath; many writhed their 
persons in the anguish of rueful expectation as they saw the 
moment approach when the two parties would shock together.” 
Some of the shorter tales, translated or original, which did not 
appear in De Quincey’s own edition of his works, may not be new 
to the reader, since they were published several months ago in 
Mr. Hogg’s two volumes of De Quincey’s “ Uncollected Writings.” 


Messrs. Macmillan have republished in a separate volume 
Fitzgerald’s translation of the Rubatydt of Omar Khayyam. It is 
needless to say anything of this ; indeed, we reviewed it last year, 
Whether it is a translation or no may be fairly doubted; no | 
translator was ever so audacious. Probably it is not; but it is | 
something better,—a fine poem, largely inspired by the genius of 
Khayyaém, but also owing much to the singular ability of the 
English writer. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW LIST. 


Third Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


A MM MACKA Y, 
Pioneer Missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society to Uganda. 


By HIS SISTER, 
With Etched Portrait by H, MANEsSE. 


** A very interesting biography.” —Times. 











Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 14s, 


SIR GEORGE BURNS, Bart.: 

His Times and Friends. 

By EDWIN HODDER. 
Author of “The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G.,” 
“The Life of Samuel Morley,” &. 

With Etched Portrait by MangssE, 
‘The wonderful story...... is narrated compactly, discriminately, and skilfully, 
The volume abounds with racy anecdotes and interesting incidents,”—Scotsman. 





Second Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE LIVING CHRIST AND THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. 


By R. W. DALE, LL.D., Birmingham. 
* A more significant or a more valuable book has not appeared for many a day,”’ 
—British Weekly. emneened 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
SOME CENTRAL POINTS OF OUR LORD'S 
MINISTRY. 


By the Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Principal 
of King’s College, London, and Honorary Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 


“« A strong, vivid, and impressive exposition,’’—Leeds Mercury. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
SELECTED SERMONS OF SCHLEIERMACHER, 
With a Biographical Sketch, 

Translated by MARY F. WILSON. 





Fourteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


IMAGO CHRISTI: 


The Example of Jesus Christ. 
By the Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D., M.A. Glasgow; Author of 
“The Life of Jesus Christ,” “The Life of St. Paul,” &. 
** Mr. Stalker has broad sympathies and a watchful eye, and speaks in a tone 
that will commend itself to all his readers.”—Saturday Review, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND 0's 
NEW BOOKS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME to Mr. STANLEY'S “In DARKEST AFRICA,” 


EMIN PASHA AND THE 
REBELLION AT THE EQUATOR. 


A Story of Nine Months’ Experience in the Last 
of the Soudan Provinces. 
By A. J. MOUNTENEY-JEPHSON, one of Stanley’s Officers, 
Written with the Revision and Co-operation of HENRY M. STANLEY, 
D.C.L., &c. A Preface also by Mr. STANLEY. 


With Map and numerous Illustrations, two of which are specially drawn by 
Mrs, H. M. STANLEY. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ONE GUINEA. 


FOURTH EDITION, in the press, 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. By Henry M. 


Stayer, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Being the Official Publication recording the 
Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria, 2 vols. demy 
8vo, with 150 Illustrations and 3 Maps, in handsome cloth binding, price 
TWO GUINEAS. 


"NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, — 


The EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By 


James Antuony Frovuvsk, D.C.L. Being the First Volume of “ The Queen’s 
Prime Ministers’ Series. Edited by stuart J. Rei. Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“We believe that Mr. Froude’s estimate of Lord Beaconsfield, on the whole 
will be the one accepted by posterity.”"—Standard, 


LETTERS to LIVING AUTHORS. By J. 


A. StevartT. Illustrated with Portraits of the different Authors. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 
*,* A Limited Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper and tastefully 
bound, 10s. 6d. 


The RIVERSIDE NATURALIST: Notes on 


the various Forms of Life met with either in, on, or by the Water, or in its 
immediate vicinity. By Epwarp Hamitton, M.D., F.L.S., &., Author of 
** Recollections of Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, and Grayling,” &. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s, 


A SOUTHERN CROSS FAIRY-TALE. By 


Kate McOosn Crark. With numerous Illustrations by R. Atkinson and 
the Author. Demy 4to, cloth extra, 53. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


OUR PLEASANT VICES. By Milner 
MacmasTer, 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 3ls. 6d. 


‘* A supremely interesting and well-told tale of Australian life...... A well-con 
ceived story and an intricate plot skilfully constructed and developed.”—Scotsman. 


KIT and KITTY: a Story of West Middle- 


sex. By R. D. Brackmore, Author of “ Lorna Doone,’’ &c. New Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
*** Kit and Kitty’ is a manly book, with a sort of fine, open delicacy of senti- 
ment, thoroughly wholesome and pleasing...... Few recent novels have maintained 
so high a standard of excellence throughout.”—Athenzum, 


KILGROOM: a Story of Ireland. By J. 


A. Stzvart, Author of “ Letters to Living Authors,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


DUCHESS FRANCES: a Novel. By Sarah 
pear Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘‘ Lady Bell,” &c. Crown 8yo0, 
cloth, 63. 
os awe and gracefully written story.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


TWO NEW STORIES by FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
Author of “* The Hundredth Man,” &c. 


ARDIS CLAVERDEN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


cloth, 63, 


The MERRY CHANTER. With numerous 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, boards, 2s, 6d. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Fully Illustrated, in very handsome cloth binding, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; 
ilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUMES FOR 1890-91, NOW READY, 
The Serpent-Charmer. By Louis Rousse er. 
Stories of the Gorilla Country. By Paut pu Cuar.uv. 
The Conquest of the Moon. By A. Laurin. 
The Maid of the Ship ‘Golden Age.’ By H. BE. Maciuan. 
The Frozen Pirate. By W. Cuarxk RussELL. 
The Marvellous Country. By S. W. Cozzmns. 
The Mountain Kingdom. By D. Lawson Jounstone. 
Lost in Africa, By F. H. WINDER. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER. Contents, 
Our Iraty. By Charles Dudley Warner. With 12 Illustrations by C.S, Reinhart 
and others. 
Too Late: A Porm. By Julian Hawthorne. 
A HALLOWEEN WRalITH: A Story. By William Black, With 5 Illustrations 
‘ aah by W. Small, 
ER MEISTERTRUNK.” The Festival Play of Rothenburg. i. W. Medley 
Tilustrated. . ee 
A WINTER JOURNEY TO JAPAN. Lafcadio Hearn, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. By Professor W. M. Sloane. 
Unpan AND CoMMERCIAL CuiL1. By Theodore Ceild. 13 Illustrations, drawn 
by T. de Thulstrup. 
SWITZERLAND AND THE Swiss. By S. H. M. Byers. 
cay sen A Story. Fed yo Dana Draper. 
ORT TARASCON: THE LAST ADVENTURES OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS TART .—VI. 
By Alphonse Daudet. With 20 Illustrations. nein 
&c., &., nearly 80 Illustrations in all. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s New Book. 
The IMPREGNABLE ROCK of HOLY 


SCRIPTURE. A Series of Old Testament Studies. Revised and Enlarged 
from Good Words, By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstoyr, M.P. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 64. (Immediately. 


New Work by the Dean of Gloucester. 
DREAMLAND in HISTORY: the Story of 


the Norman Dukes. By H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. With 
numerous Illustrations by Herbert Railton. Imperial 8vo, 21s. 
(Immediately. 


Popular Edition, now ready. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS KEN. 


By E. H. Prumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. With Portrait, Fac-similes, and 
namerous Illustrations by Whymper. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 12s. [Now ready. 


Archdeacon Farrar’s New Book. " 


TRUTHS to LIVE BY. <A Companion 


Volume to ‘‘ Every-Day Christian Life.’ By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Now ready. 


New Work by the Author of *‘ Whence Comes Man ?”’ 
WHY DOES MAN EXIST? By Arruur 


Joun BELt, Author of ‘‘ Whence Comes Man ?’’ &c. Demy 8vo. [ Immediately, 


WORKS by the Rt. Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., 
BISHOP-DESIGNATE OF WINCHESTER. 


The YOKE of CHRIST. 


Tenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ConTENTS :— Marriage—Illness—Letter-Writing—Friends—Money—The 
Loss of Friends. 


The GOSPEL of CHRIST. 


Sixth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


The CLAIM of CHRIST on the YOUNG. 


Third Thousand, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The PRESENCE of CHRIST. 


Eighteenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LIST. 




















WITH THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 
THE “GOOD WORDS” CHRISTMAS STORY. 


IN THE SHADE OF SCHIEHALLION. 


By CC. BLATHERWICK, 
Author of “ Peter Stonnor,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations, Price 6d. 


WITH THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 
THE “SUNDAY —ee=" CHRISTMAS 





THE FLIGHT OF THE SHADOW. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c. 


Tilustrated by GorpDoN Browne. Price 6d. 
7 Y r “y i “a 
Two Splendid Gift Books. 
Extra cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. With over 200 Illustrations in each. 


GOOD WORDS 
VOLUME FOR 1890. 


Containing New Stories, 


By B. L. FARJEON, 
J. M. B 





ARRIE, 
“HELEN SHIPTON. 


And Important Contributions by: 
Rt.Hon.W.E.Gladstone,M.P.; Bishop of Peterborough. 
Professor Flint, D.D., LL.D.| Bishop of Ripon. 

Sir R. S. Ball, F.R.S. Dean of Gloucester. 

R. H. Hutton. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Edward Whymper. Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. 
Professor Riicker, F.R.S. Rev. Harry Jones. 


c., &e. 


THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
VOLUME FOR 1890. 


Containing New Stories, 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, 
SILAS K. HOCKING, 
and others, 
And Important Contributions by: 





Archbishop of Canterbury. R. M. Ballantyne. 
Bishop of Rochester. L. T. Meade. 
Bishop of Ripon. Agnes Giberne. 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. Darley Dale. 


Mrs. Fawcett. 


Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
: Prof. W. G. Blaikie. 


H. Montagu Butler, DD. 





” 








15 and 16 ‘TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF THE LATE 
PROFESSOR J. CLERK MAXWELL. 


Edited by W. D. NIVEN, M.A., 


Director of Studies at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich ; formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 eae a. with Portraits and Illustrations, 
33. ne 


SOPHOCLES: the Plays and Fragments. With Critical 
Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. Jess. 
_—. LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, 


lewy 8vo. 
Part HWL—ANTIGONE. Second] Part IV.—PHILOCTETSES. 
Edition. [Immediately. { Immediately. 


EURIPIDES.—ION. The Greek Text, with a Translation 
into English Verse, Introduction, and Notes, by A. W. VERRaLt, Litt.D. 
The Ion has been selected for representation in the Cambridge Theatre in 
November. Demy dvo, 7s. 6d. 

of 


The COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS 
ARTHUR CAYLEY, M.A., F.R.S., Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathe- 
matics in the University of Cambridge. In the press. Demy 4to, 10 Half- 
beige Vols. Vols. I. and II., 25s, each ; Vol. IIL, 25s., now ready ; Vol. 1V., 
in the press, 


PRONUNCIATION of ANCIENT GREEK, Translated 


from the Third German Edition of Dr. Buass, by W. J. Purton, B.A., 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


By the Right Rev. BROOKE ¥OSS WESTCOTT, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham. 

The PARAGRAPH PSALTER. Arranged in Sections, 
to exhibit the General Structure of the Psalms in such a manner as to suggest 
the variety of Musical Treatment which is required in different Psalms, and 
in different parts of the same Psalms, for their true Interpretation. Feap. 
4to, cloth, 5s. ; royal 32mo, cloth, 1s.; leather, 1s, 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


VERGIL. The COMPLETE WORKS. With Introduction 


and Notes by A. Sipewick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. In 2 vols. Vol. I., Text and Introductions, 3s. 6d.; Vol. IL, 
Notes, 4:. 6d. 

LIVY. Book V. With Notes and Introduction by L. 


WuiIsLey, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 2s. 6d. 


CHSAR.—DE BELLO CIVILI. Book I. Edited, with 


Notes, by A. G. PEsKETT, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College. [Immediately. 


XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDEIA. Books VI., VII., VIII. 
With Introduction and Notes by Rev. H. A. Hotpen, M.A., LL.D. 
‘ [Immediately. 
MILTON’S COMUS and ARCADES. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. [In the press. 
An APOLOGIE for POETRIE. By Sir Philip Sidney. 
Edited, with Illustrations and a Glossarial Index, by E. 8. SHuckBuRGH, 
M.A. The Text is a Revision of that of the First Edition of Pie th 
n the press. 


PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


EUCLID.—ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. Books III. and 
IV. Edited by H. M. Taytor, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, In the press. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (With Answers to the 


Examples.) Edited by W. W. Rouse Ba.t, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d, [Nearly ready. 


THE 


SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
With Maps, price 1s. each volume. 


“ This new series of smaller handbooks is intended to meet the requirements of 
junior and elementary schools, just as the ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges’ and the ‘Cambridge Greek Testament’ supply the needs of senior 
classes and older students. The books of the Bible are to be edited by the same 
editors as the corresponding parts of the earlier series. It is hardly necessary 
for us to say that the notes give evidence of the accurate scholarship conspicnous 
in the larger volumes; and the condensation and simplification of the commen- 
taries seem, in most instances, to have been skilfully accomplished.” —Educational 
Times, 


FIRST BOOK of SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor Kirk- 


PATRICK, D.D. 


SECOND BOOK of SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor Kirk- 


PATRICK, D.D, 


FIRST and SECOND BOOKS of KINGS. By the Rev. 


Professor LumBr, D.D. (Preparing. 


GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. By the Rev. 


A. Carr, M.A. 

GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK. By the Rev. G. 
F, Macuear, D.D. 

GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. JOHN. By the Rev. A. 
PLummeEn, D.D. (Preparing. 

GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. By Archdeacon 


Farrar, D.D. 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES. By Rev. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press 
Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. Glasgow: 263 ARGYLE STREET. 
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W. H. ALLEN AND CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 








NEW NOVEL, now ready, crown 8yo, 6s. 


ROSALBA: a Story of the Apennines. By F. G. Wallace-Goodbody. 


“ A novel of considerable merit, and one which, once begun, will be read throughout. The description of scenes in the Apennines, and of life at Pisa and Florcnee 
’ 


are elaborate and interesting.’’—Srotsman, 


“There is nothing but high commendation for its spirited and thorough descriptions of Italian city life.”’—European Mail. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations drawn and engraved by Japanese Artists, 5s. 


JAPANESE PLAYS (Versified). By the late Thomas R. H. McClatchie. 


Edited by his Brother, ERNEST 8. McCLATCHIE. 


[Now ready, 


NEW TEXT-BOOK for STUDENTS of MODERN PERSIAN.—Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THREE PERSIAN PLAYS. With Persian Text and Literal English 


Translation, With Vocabulary. By A. ROGERS, Bombay Civil Service, Retired. 


[Now revly, 


Medium 8vo, with Illustrations by J. E. Rogers. 


In TROUBADOUR LAND. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 


[Nearly realy, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 12s, 


MEMOIRS of ALEXANDRE DUMAS (Pere). Being Extracts from the 


First Five Volumes of “‘ Mes Mémoirs.’’ Selected and Translated from the French by A. F. DAVIDSON, 


[In a few days, 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 


FIFTY YEARS in CEYLON: an Autobiography. By the late Major 


THOMAS SKINNER, C.M.G., Commissioner of Public Works, Ceylon, 
WILLIAMS, K.C.I.E. 


Hdited by his Daughter, ANNIE SKINNER. With Preface by Sir MUNIER 


[Just ready, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DRAMATIC SKETCHES. Six Plays. By J. A. Wheatley. 


[In a few days, 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, crown Svo, 2s, each. 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. By John Saunders. 
JAMES VRAILE: the Story of a Life. By Jeffery C. Jeffery. 


Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 18s, 


By TRACK and TRAIL in CANADA. By Edward Roper. 





RECENT 


HAYDN’S BOOK of DIGNITIES. Con- 


taining Lists of the Official Personages of the British Empire, Civil, Diplomatic, 
Heraldic, Judicial, Ecclesiastical, Municipal, Naval, and Military, from the 
Earliest Periods to the Present Time; together with the Sovereigns and 
Rulers of the World from the Foundation of their respective States ; the 
Orders of Knighthood of the United Kingdom and India; and numerous 
other Lists. Founded on Beatson’s ‘‘ Political Index (1806) ;'? Remodelled 
and brought down to 1851 by the late JosepH Haypn ; continued to the 
Present Time, with numerous Additional Lists and an Index to the entire 
Werk, by Horace Ocxkersy, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., Illustrated. 


3 ° 
RUSSIA’S RAILWAY ADVANCE into CEN- 
TRAL ASIA. Notes of a Journey from St. Petersburg to Samarkand. By 
GeorGE Dosson, Author of the Letters in the Times on ** The Central Asian 
Railway.” 
“Those of our readers who remember the original letters will need no further 
commendation of our correspondent’s accuracy of information and graphic 
powers of description.” —Times, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

CAMP and STUVIO. By Irving Montagu, 
late of the Illustrated London News, &c., Author of ‘‘ Wanderings of a War 
Artist.” With Portrait, and 102 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
The PRESIDENTIAL ARMIES of INDIA. 


By the late Colonel S. Rivetr Carnac, formerly 11th Hussars. With a Con- 
tinnation and General Remarks on India by the Author of ‘‘ Our Burmese 
Wars and Relations with Burma,” &e. 


4to, with Coloured Illustrations by R. Simkin, ls, 


EPOCHS of the BRITISH ARMY. By 





Lieutenant-Colonel SPALDING. 


BOOKS. 


Feap. 4to, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d, 


The PASSION PLAY at OBER. AMMERGAU. 


With the whole Drama Translated into English, and the Songs of the Chorus 

in German and English. Contaming a Map of the Neighbourhood, Plan of 

a — Hints as to Routes, Lodgings, &c. By the Author of “ Charles 
owder.” 


Just published, NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES: from the Oxford Sermons 


and other Works by the late Cardinal Newman, 


NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. By the 


late SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 150 pp., 2s. 6d. 


FOUR YEARS in PARLIAMENT with 
HARD LABOUR. By C. W. Rapcuirre Cooke, M.P. 
_What Mr. GLapsTonE says:—‘‘My only complaint is that, once opened, it is 
difficult to close the volume. I recognise in it an enviable union of fancy, 
humour, and good sense.” 


Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


SATURDAY SONGS. By H. D. Traill, 
Author of “ Recaptured Rhymes,’’ &c. 


“A book of satires not inferior to any which have seen the light since the time 
of Praed, and not unworthy to be ranked alongside the Anti-Jacolin,.....Some of 
the most brilliant of many brilliant verses contributed to the Saturday Review.” 
—St. James’s Gazette, : 

‘They are more than clever enough to deserve collection in a book.”’—Scot:man, 








Will be published shortly. 


THE 


NATIONAL 


CHURCHES. 


Edited by the Rev, P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


A Series of Volumes containing the History of the Churches of England (including Wales), Scotland, Freland, France, the 
German Empire (including Denmark and Poland), Italy, Spain and Portugal, Switzerland, Scandinavia, Russia, the Austrian 


Empire, America, the Netherlands, and of the Eastern Church. 


The Series will consist of 14 crown 8vo vols. of about 350 pages 


each, and the price will be about 5s. per volume. The following Volumes have been arranged :— 


GERMANY. The Rev. S. Barine-GouLp. 
SPAIN. The Rev. Canon MEyRICcK. 
IRELAND. The Rev. T. OLDEN. 
RUSSIA. The Rev. Canon RAWLINSON. 
SCOTLAND. The Rev. Canon Luckock. 


[In November. 
[In February, 


SCANDINAVIA. The Rev. Dr. Macriear. 
AMERICA. The Right Rev. Dr. CoLeman, Bishop of 


Delaware, 
SWITZERLAND. The Rev. A. Carr. 
The NETHERLANDS. The EpirTor. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place; and at CALCUTTA. | 
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errors, Without utterly masking the identity of the original 
text; yet Mr. Malleson achieves this feat in transforming— 
“The light that never was, on sea or land,” 

ania The light that never shone o’er land or sea.” 
(We are counting as one error the infidelity to Wordsworth’s 
punctuation.) Misquotation is a very widespread literary sin, as 
every minutely careful reader of poetry knows, to his frequent 
irritation ; but we think this is about the worst instance of it 
that has ever come under our notice,—utterly abolishing and 
destroying, as it does, the whole magic of the phrases which 
it so perversely misrepresents. Wordsworth’s fondness for 
eliminating all suggestion of what is merely accidental or 
relative by means of a peculiarly abstract and unqualified use 
of the verb fo be, as in— 

“Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired,” 


in 
- “The sleep that is amongst the lonely hills,” 


is well known; and we even find him altering— 
“The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea,” 


“The gentleness of heaven is on the sea.” 

Of this peculiarity (verging at times upon mannerism), “the 
light that never was” is the most memorable and splendid 
instance. But the glamour of the line is focussed in that 
mysterious never was, and it is a case in which the difference 
between one simple monosyllable and another, is emphatically 
the difference between the highest sublimity and the flattest 
commonplace. 

Mr. Malleson is elsewhere not guiltless of slight verbal 
inaccuracies ; but these are minor matters, in no way impairing 
the real value of a book which, though it makes no very solid 
addition to expressly Wordsworthian lore, is attractive both 
for its wholesome enthusiasm, and for the spirit of kindly and 
broad humanity which is felt in every page. 


ARE ACQUIRED POWERS TRANSMITTED TO 
DESCENDANTS ?* 
Tuts is an interesting little book, rather baldly written, and 
not made nearly so interesting as it might have been, had Mr. 
Ball discussed more fully the mental transmission or non- 
transmission of highly improved faculties, a subject on which 
he contents himself with general references to Mr. Francis 
Galton. Mr. Ball’s position is that only those variations of 
physique and character which are born with a man are 
transmitted to his descendants, and that the increment which 
he gains by careful use and practice is not so transmitted. 
To take an illustration, he would hold that an athlete, so far 
as he is gifted originally with any special alertness for the 
use of his limbs and with any special muscular provisions, will 
in all probability transmit those capacities to one or more 
of his descendants, but that even a Blondin will not 
transmit more capacity of this kind to the descendants 
of his maturest years, than he would to the descendants 
of his early youth; that the simple and compound interest, as 
it were, which he gains by practice and habit dies with him, 
and is not transmissible to his posterity ; and so, too, of course, 
that the oratorical or histrionic faculty, or any other faculty, 
so far as it is an inheritance from parents, is liable to be 
transmitted to descendants, but so far as it arises from 
cultivation and constant use and polishing, is not so trans- 
missible. This is the view of Weismann and of several 
considerable modern physiologists, and at first sight it seems 
to be a somewhat paradoxical view; for how, it will be asked, 
do races of men become civilised at all, if none of the acquired 
civility of their lives under good civil rule is transmitted to 
their offspring? In that case, it will be said, there would 
be no reason why a race which had been under civilising 
influence for two thousand years should not produce children 
as full of savage instincts as cannibals or Australian 
natives. But this is evidently a gross misreading of the 
view. It is not held that the habits and customs of 
civilised races produce no effect on the type of those who 
survive, but only that they produce no effect on it by direct 
inheritance. They do produce a great effect on it by rendering 
those born with larger brain-power, and less of animal ferocity, 
more likely to prosper than those who are born with smaller 
brain-power and more of animal ferocity. Amongst Greeks, for 





* Are the Effects of Use and Disuse Inherited? An Examination of the View 
pad Spencer and Darwin, By William Platt Ball, London: Macmillan 





instance, of the earliest period of Greece, there must have been 
far better prospects for a man of founding a family that would 
last and prosper, if he had quickness of mind, imagination, 
address, vision, geniality, and considerable power of expres- 
sion, than there would have been if he had been born with 
nothing but strong limbs and hot passions. It is not main- 
tained that the acquired intellectual and moral culture of a 
race does not tend to survive, but only that it does not tend 
to survive through direct inheritance, but rather by imposing 
the conditions which render men born with these higher quali- 
ties in consequence of the happy combination of the qualities 
of their parents, more likely to survive, and those born without 
these intellectual and moral aptitudes, more likely to die out. 
Of course, if it is easy to imagine one savage born with a 
larger power of thought and self-control than another, with- 
out the inheritance of any acquired habit, it is easy to imagine 
that the same variations might take place age after age, the 
acquired habits of a civilised society only tending to promote 
the preservation and multiplication of those who inherit such 
qualities, even though that which special individuals have 
acquired be not transmitted to their descendants. Mr. Ball 
puts his case very well when he discusses the tameness of 
domesticated rabbits, in reply to Darwin’s view,—indeed, we 
think that he puts his case better in that section of his little 
book than he puts it anywhere else :— 


“ Darwin holds that in some cases selection alone has modified 
the instincts and dispositions of domesticated animals, but that in 
most cases selection and the inheritance of acquired habits have 
concurred in effecting the change. ‘On the other hand,’ he says, 
‘habit alone in some cases has sufficed; hardly any animal is more 
difficult to tame than the young of the wild rabbit; scarcely any 
animal is tamer than the young of the tame rabbit; but I can 
hardly suppose that domestic rabbits have often been selected for 
tameness alone; so that we must attribute at least the greater 
part of the inherited change from extreme wildness to extreme 
tameness to habit and long-continued close confinement.’ But 
there are strong, and to me irresistible, arguments to the contrary. 
I think that the following considerations will show that the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the change must be attributed to selection 
rather than to the direct inheritance of acquired habit. (1.) For 
a period which may cover thousands of generations, there has been 
an entire cessation of the natural selection which maintains the 
wildness (or excessive fear, caution, activity, &c.) so indispensably 
essential for preserving defenceless wild rabbits of all ages from 
the many enemies that prey upon them. (2.) During this same 
extensive period of time man has usually killed off the wildest 
and bred from the tamest and most manageable. Tosome extent 
he has done this consciously. ‘It is very conducive to successful 
breeding to keep only such as are quiet and tractable,’ says an 
authority on rabbits, and he enjoins the selection of the hand- 
somest and best-tempered does to serve as breeders. To a still 
greater extent man has favoured tameness unconsciously and 
indirectly. He has systematically selected the largest and most 
prolific animals, and has thus doubled the size and the fertility of 
the domestic rabbit. In consciously selecting the largest and 
most flourishing individuals and the best and most prolific 
mothers, he must have unconsciously selected those rabbits whose 
relative tameness or placidity of disposition rendered it possible 
for them to flourish and to produce and rear large and thriving 
families, instead of fretting and pining as the wilder captives 
would do. When we consider how exceedingly delicate and easily 
disturbed yet all-important a function is that of maternity in the 
continually breeding rabbit, we see that the tamest and the least 
terrified would be the most successful mothers, and so would con- 
tinually be selected, although man cared nothing for the tame- 
ness in itself. The tamest mothers would also be less liable to 
neglect or devour their offspring, as rabbits commonly do when 
their young are handled too soon, or even when merely frightened 
by mice, &c., or disturbed by changed surroundings. (3.) We 
must remember the extraordinary fecundity of the rabbit and the 
excessive amount of elimination that consequently takes place 
either naturally or artificially. Where nature preserved only the. 
wildest, man has preserved the tamest. If there is any truth in 
the Darwinian theory, this thorough and long-continued reversal 
of the selective process must have had a powerful effect. Why 
should it not be amply sufficient to account for the tameness and 
mental degeneracy of the rabbit without the aid of a factor which 
can readily be shown to be far weaker in its normal action than 
either natural or artificial selection ? Why may not the tameness 
of the rabbit be transferred to the group of cases in which Darwin 
holds that ‘habit has done nothing,’ and selection has done all ? 
(4.) If use-inheritance has tamed the rabbit, why are the bucks 
still so mischievous and unruly ? Why is the Angora breed the 
only one in which the males show no desire to destroy the young ? 
Why, too, should use-inheritance be so much more powerful in 
the rabbit than with other animals which are far more easily 
tamed in the first instance? Wild young rabbits when domesti- 
cated ‘remain unconquerably wild,’ and, although they may be 
kept alive, they pine and ‘rarely come to any good.’ Yet the 
animal which acquires least tameness—or apparently, indeed, none 
at all—inherits most! It appears, in fact, to inherit that which 
it cannot acquire—a circumstance which indicates the selection of 
spontaneous variations rather than the inheritance of chan 
habits. Such variations occasionally occur in animals in a marked 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


LONDON LETTERS and SOME OTHERS. By George W. Smalley. 2 vols. 8vo. 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS. [Neat week, 


LEADERS in the NORTHERN CHURCH. Sermons preached in the Diocese of 


Durham, By the Right Rev. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Bishop of Durham, &. (Published by the Trust i 
1 vol. Crown Bro, 6s. ’ nna ‘ . (te ii a ces of the Lightfoot Fund.) 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES and COUNSELS to CLERGY. By the Same. 1 vol, 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
*," The next Volumes to follow in this Series are :—In December, SERMONS PREACHED at CAMBRIDGE; and, in January, SERMONS PREACHED in ST. PAUL’? 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I.: 8. CLEMENT of ROME. A Revised Text 


with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. By the SAME. A New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. [Next week 
SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. ; 


WILD BEASTS and THEIR WAYS: Reminiscences of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 


America. From 1845-1888. With Special Permission dedicated to H.R.H.the Prince of Wales. By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, M.A., F.B.G.S.,, F.B.S 
Author of “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” “The Albert N’yanza, Great Basin of the Nile,” &c. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 323, ‘ ve 








The Times says:—‘t The work is full of exciting adventure.” The St. James's Gazette says:—* Open the book where you will, you will 
The Atheneum says:—“‘It is a book which contains a great number of | chance upon something which makes you unwilling to close it.’ 
interesting stories.” The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Full of interest from begianing to end.” 


The Academy says:—“ Sir Samuel Baker has lost none of his cunning hand The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ This record of adventures could not have been 
either with rifle or pen. In point of interest, these volumes are in no wise inferior | compiled before the latter end of the nineteenth century. No young man could 
to his books on African travel in former days.” Possibly match it now, though he lived and hunted to the years of Nimrod.” 


A NEW BOOK by Professor MAHAFFY. 


The GREEK WORLD under ROMAN SWAY. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., D.D., 


Fellow and Professor of Ancient pov 4 in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, Author of ‘ Social Life in Greece from 
Hower to Menander,” “ Greek Life and Thought from the Age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest.’”* Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. [Next week. 


NEW BOOK by MR. NORMAN LOCKYE 


The METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS of the ORIGIN of COSMICAL SYSTEMS By J. 


NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., Correspondent of the Institute of France, Foreign Member of Academy of the Lyncei of Rome, &c.; Professor of Astro - 
nomical Physics iu the Normal School of Science. With Illustrations, 8vo, 173, net. 
OURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. 


PROBLEMS of GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, 


Bart. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 1 vo}. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 6d. 
MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POEMS.—POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETICAL WORKS. A New and Complete Edition, in 1 vol. 


With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 7+. 6d. 
*,* This Volume ranges with the One-Volume Editions of Tennyson and Wordsworth ; and with Professor Dowden’s Edition of Sheiley’s Poems, which is just 
ready for publication. 
MISS CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S POEMS.—NEW COLLECTED EDITION, in 1 vol. 


The POEMS of CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. A New Collected Editon, in 1 vol., with 





3 Designs by DanTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. Globe 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Next week, 
NEW NOVELS. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
’ ° 
A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By) KIRSTEEN: the Story of a Scotch Family 
¥F, Manion Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123. Seventy Years Ago. By Mrs. OtipHant, Author of “ Neighbours on the 
The Athenzum says :—“ Mr. Crawford has never written anything more freshly Green,” &. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 

and simply affecting than the chapters which record the Count’s delusions and The Scots Observer says :—‘‘ Seldom, if ever, has Mrs. Oliphant done better 
Vjera’s uneeltish love.” than in ‘ Kirsteen’...... There is humonr, there is pathos, there is tragedy, there 

The Globe says:—‘ We are inclined to think this the best of Mr. Marion Craw- | is even crime—in short, there is human life.” 
ford’s stories...... His art is here at its best, and those who read his book will feel The World says :—‘‘ Mrs. Oliphant has written many novels, and many good 
grateful to him for its keen humacity.” ones ; but if she has hitherto written one so good as ‘ Kirsteen,’ we have not read 
Punch says:—‘‘ Permit the ‘Baron’ to strongly recommend Marion Craw- | it...... The highest praise we can give, when we say that there are passages in it 





which, as pictures of Scottish life and character, it would be difficult, perhaps 


ford’s ‘ A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance’...... This novel of Mr. Crawford’s goes forth 
impossible, to match out of Sir Walter’s pages.” 


to the world with the ‘ Baron’s’ best imprimatur.” 








Now ready, Crown &vo, price 52, 
A MANUAL of PUBLIC HEALTH. y.A-\1n the GARDEN of DREAMS: Lyrics 


Barrister-at-Law, Medical Officer of Health, and Public Analyst for St. and Sonuets. By Lovurse CHANDLER Movttow, Author of “ Swallow Flights,” 
Marylebone, &. 8vo, 17s. net. &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. ’ 
The aim of this Treatise is to present at once a handbook of reference for the 
Hea!th ( fficer, a poe oe rg eager and a meee scan cae desire 
to learn for themselves the chief facts of the new science. e author has en- * i 1 ar 
deavoured to condense within reasonable limits all that is of value having a one a oe of —— music, and it shows also her high qualities of tenderness, 
bearing on practical sanitation ; for this purpose, he has made much use of the thoughtfulness, and grace. . 
reports of the Medical Department of the Local Government Board, of recent The Saturday Review says:—‘The lyrics that make up the first half of Mrs 
foreign scientific literature, and has added to these principles and facts derived | Moulton’s volume charm by their musical flow. The like felicity is to be noted 
from his extensive and varied personal experience as a Health Officer of both | in her ‘ French Tunes,’ where the triolet—the rondeau, and other French shapes 
urban and rural districts. The work is illustrated with a number of lithographic | of metre are not merely skilfully wrought, butare singularly fresh and unforced.” 
plates and diagrams, Harper's Magazine says:—‘‘ One is sensible of a constant firmness of artistic 


A SYSTEM of SIGHT-SINGING from th e —- ee — mastery as has been sought in Mrs, Moulton’s faithful 


ESTABLISHED MUSICAL NOTATION: based on the Principle of Tonic e Atlantic Monthl — : : ’ 
Relation, and Illustrated by Extracts from the Works of the Great Masters. e... Mrs. Moulton ane gp “. ait Se oe A ig a ee 
By SepLey Taytor, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author | her advance in technical skill are notable. Mrs. Moulton is at her best in tha 
of “Sound and Music,” &c. 8vo, 5s. net. sonnet. The one on page 122, for example, is in a very notable manner.” 
NATURE SERIES.—New Volume. 


_ 4 E SIXPENNY EDITION. 
ARE the EFFECTS of USE and DISUSE)»; aRLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘ Mrs. Moulton has long since established her name, 
and a book of poems by her is sure of welcome. ‘In the Garden of Dreams’ 


By Witu1am Pratt Bai. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. A NEW ISSUE in MONTHLY VOLUMES. 8vo, 6d. each. Vols. I.-III. ready. 
MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-Gen, of the Geological Survey. WESTWARD HO! | HYPATIA. | YEAST. 
A GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By James CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
Sime, M.A. With Illustrations, Globe 8vo, 3s. AESCHINES.—IN CTESIPHONTA. Edited, 


IRD EDITION. with Introduction ani Notes, by the Rev. T. Gwatxin, M.A., and E. S. 


TH 

CURIOSA MATHEMATICA.—Part I. ANew)| = Sxvcksurcu, M.A. Feap. 870, 5:. 

Th f Parallels. By Cx: L. D M.A., Student and lat 

cthnabieas Leebener ct Christ Charch, Salad. Crowe Pang ag ™ 4 LONGINU; Ss on the SUBLIME. Translated 
MANUAL of LOGARITHMS, Treated in| Syjrifwihauoaiotosty araniw base. Grows iodcai 7 = 

Connecti ith Arithmetic, ‘ i . ion, ° 

for the Use of Stadents preparing for Army and other Examinations, By G.| FJFTY POEMS of MELEAGER. With a 

F. Matrruews, B.A., St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 5s. net. T lation by W H 

Mrs. MOLE3WORTH’S NEW BOOK for OHILDREN. easiation by Wasees Himassam. Bonp. dis, ta. Ot. 


The CHILDREN of the CASTLE. By Mrs.| HYMNS forSCHOOL WORSHIP. Compiled 


Mo.teswortn, Author of * Carrots,’’ “‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” ‘The Rectory by Miss M. A. Woops, Head-Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls, 
Children,” &. With lllustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. Author of a “ First,” “ Second,’’ and “ Third Poetry Book.” 18mo, la. 64. 
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